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FOREWORD 


PoETrY is nearer truth than history. This translation 
of Shutsuro or Kokoro-no-Ato, a poem by Rohan KGda, a 
great Japanese literary man of this age, written in 1904, 
when Japan was in a life-and-death war with Russia, 
may help Westerners not only to know what kinds of 
poetry Japan has, but also will help them to understand 
better the true nature of the island empire by taking 
them thoroughly into her backgrounds, drawn as they 
are for good or bad. 

Rohan was born in 1867 of a family of artists. 
Among his famous novels are Goji-no-T6, Futsuka 
Monogatari, Sora-utsu Nami, the first of which has 
been translated into English under the title of The 
Pagoda. He was granted the degree of D.Litt. by the 
Japanese Government, and was once a lecturer at the 
College of Literature of the Kydto Imperial University 
(1908-1910). 

W. G. Aston (C.M.G., D.Litt., late Japanese secre- 
tary to H.M. Legation, Tdky6), says in his celebrated 
History of Japanese Literature (1908): “‘ Among living 
Japanese novelists, the palm, in my opinion, must be 
given to Kéda Nariyuki, better known by his pseudonym 
of Rohan. Rohan departs less widely than most of 
his contemporaries from the older Japanese written 
style. There are but few outward signs of European 
influence in his works, though it is probable that his 
abandonment of the extravagance of Bakin (1767-1848, 
perhaps the greatest novelist in the Tokugawa period) 
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and his school is due to this cause. His historical novels 
are distinguished by imaginative power, lofty aims, and 
a fine flow of language, never descending to vulgarity, 
and frequently rising to poetical descriptions of a high 
order of merit. He has also written stories of domestic 
life of a severely realistic type. . . .” 

Though a novelist, Rohan could easily give vent to 
his burning thoughts and show his wonderful talents 
in versification, as we see in the instance of this poem. 
His poetical form is quite new. While adhering to 
the 7-5 syllabic versification, he has enlarged the form 
to book size with careful attention to the smaller 
divisions. His subject-matter is equally novel, for he 
has extended the old strict limitation of the poetic 
subject, to include the entire universe. Yet, quite 
unlike the other modern poets, he has remained essen- 
tially Oriental; and his thoughts and his expressions 
of them are the least influenced by the Occidental 
literature. He freely uses figures which may seem to 
the Occidentals very quaint or even grotesque. I 
have tried to retain all these peculiarities rather than 
efface them by the totally different English figures 
which would be used under similar circumstances. 
As for the historical or fabulous events (Japanese, 
Chinese, or Hindoo) to which he has profusely alluded, 
and those Oriental proper names unfamiliar to the 
Occidentals, I have added notes at the end of the 
book. The translator’s attempt to make his rendering 
as literal as possible has so far succeeded that it is 
almost line for line. It is to be hoped that the reader 
will imagine for himself the verbal beauty of the original 
while reading this translation. 

JIRO NAGURA, 
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INTRODUCTION 


THERE are those who, knowing Japan only through 
its miniature lyrics and its ivory carvings, believe it 
incapable of creative work in larger fields. This book 
is an answer to such a charge. It is true that Japan 
is a country in which exquisiteness is an ideal, but 
that has not prevented her poets and artists from pro- 
founder conceptions. 

In fact, Leaving the Hermitage is but one product 
of a big movement: the contemporary Japanese search 
to find the national soul. The profounder ethical issues 
of life are at present being re-examined and redefined. 
How far-reaching—even popular—this search has been 
is proved not only by the success of this book, but by 
the still greater success of the young Kurata Hyakuzo’s 
Shukke to Sono Deshi (The Priest and His Disciples), 
a six-act closet-drama which utilized the figure of Shinran, 
founder of Shin Buddhism in the thirteenth century, 
as a pivot for the discussion of many moral issues. 

Leaving the Hermitage may be considered a psycho- 
logical novel, the details of which are too subtle for 
prose. Its problem—the duty of the poet during war- 
time—is one which recurs again and again in all countries. 

The first two books form together a sort of Japanese 
Ecclesiastes. In his pessimism, the poet has secluded 
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himself from the world because, in the impermanence 
of all life, he has found that poetry alone is at once 
ideal and real. He reviews the Creation; he reviews 
man and his efforts. What is life without poetry but 
a parade of vanities? What is history but a heartless 
heap of lies? What are riches, and even love, to the 
untroubled existence in the hermitage? The problem 
of the world would seem to have found an answer. 

Then, in Book III, the sound of war (the Russo- 
Japanese War, to be precise) breaks in, as he dreams 
over the perfume of the olive-wood on his hearth. An 
aged boatman, singing as he floats down the river, is 
ready to offer his services. For a moment, until he 
remembers his former disillusions, the poet is shamed 
into the same reaction; but hardly has he reminded 
himself of his quietism than it is again disturbed, this 
time by the country children singing outside the popular 
war-songs they have heard in the streets. Finally 
they depart, leaving him to a desperate colloquy with 
his shadow. Shall he plunge into the public enthusiasm, 
inspired by his proud love for his country (for now 
he knows that dearer than everything he has abandoned 
are the cherry-blossoms, symbol of the land of which 
he is part) ; or shall he shut himself again in his hermi- 
tage, and, closing out the vanities of the world, give 
himself to the great truths of poetry ? 

Book IV solves the problem by revealing its wider 
issues. A young man, proud with youth and drunk 
with patriotism, passes the window, insulting the 
effeminacy of versifying ; the two have a brief quarrel. 
Then the poet is roused from the resultant dejection 
by the song of another poet, whom he invites into the 
hermitage for a comforting conversation. But the 
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stranger poet will not confirm him in his narrowness ; 
instead, he opens his eyes to poetry as an art so large 
that it includes the world of fact as well as the world 
of imagination. All things are poems in themselves; 
poetry 7s the universe. . 

This is the mere skeleton of the poem: it is made 
alive by innumerable pictures of Japanese life. Indeed, 
in places it seems to be a succession of lyrics. All the 
exquisite sensibility of Japan is concentrated into a 
panorama of pictures: the ageing geisha, the student 
mocked at his boarding-house, the old men playing 
go, the parents giving their child a new balloon, the 
bitter child who bought an artificial flower in winter, 
the monkeys gathering grapes, the fisherman at hot 
noon, the sleeper awakening to the scent of plum- 
blossoms. Perhaps some hint of their freshness may be 
gained from the statement that Mr. Kéda is sufficiently 
unconventional never once to mention Mount Fuji! 
(But perhaps, since he was born in the shadow of its 
volcanic rival and traditional enemy, Mount Asama, he 
may be perpetuating their ancient quarrel. There is 
a No drama on the subject, I believe.) 

In fact, this unconventionality of subject-matter 
is of great importance in the history of Japanese litera- 
ture; for this poem, Leaving the Hermitage, is actually 
the one which first broke successfully from the four 
authorized poetic subjects—the flowers, the birds, the 
seasons (or “‘ winds’’), and the moon—allowing in their 
place a choice so wide that nothing is excluded of itself. 

To the Occidental, however, this poem is interesting 
as a picture of Japanese patriotism (the more reliable, 
since it was not, like Nitobé’s Bushidé, especially 
addressed to the West)—a patriotism which is not 
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peculiarly Japanese, but the love which any man 
bears for his country, wherever it may be. 

But the real problem of this poem is the duty of the 
cultured person in war-time—a problem which many 
a man has faced recently, and many others may face 
again. 

Leaving the Hermitage touches usall. It is the human 
solution of a human problem. More important still, 
it is undoubtedly a great poem. 


S. FOSTER DAMON. 
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CHAPTER I 


I 

How delightful, oh, how delightful! 

The mighty river with its remote source, 
Tenderly moistening the soil 

As its water flows in silence. 

How gracefully it departs! 


2 / 
How delightful, oh, how delightful! 
The longer growing, the lower its arms trailing— 
The willow-tree, generations old, 
In body wildly tossing when teased by the wind. 
Yet in heart with sheer courtesy 
Drooping to the water—ever standing— 
How steadfastly quiet it appears! 


3 
How delightful, oh, how delightful! 
By that silent river side, 
Near that quiet willow-tree, 
In the little retired hermitage— 
When there I am alone, deep in thought! 
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CHAPTER II 


I 
HERE is an ever-blooming flower! 
When a late autumnal shower 
Dropping from the broken edge of the cloud, 
Whose mere sight sends a shiver creeping over one, 
And making the world miserable and dreary, 
The lespedeza, aster, white chrysanthemum, 
And various other flowers, one and all, 
Die to a single colour— 
Here is an ever-blooming flower! 


2 
Here is an ever-blooming flower ! 
What is that enshrined in the hermitage ? 
What is the God worshipped there ? 
When I invoke the help of this God of mine, 
How constant is his mercy! 
In the sky where my kind-hearted God 
Is pleased to point, 
There, of a sudden, a spring wind wanders, 
Cherries bloom, even horse-flies come, 
And in and out among rape-flowers butterflies flutter ! 
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CHAPTER III 


ue 


HERE is an ever-shining moon! 

Even though in the dustless emerald sky, 
Swept clear by the autumnal wind, 

There hangs high the icy bright disk, 

Yet waning is the regret following its fulness. 
The moon—eighteen, nineteen, twenty days old! 
The beauty’s face gradually tiring out, 

The jewel is buried finally at the month’s end, 
Yet despite this Heaven-fated mutability, 

Here is an ever-shining moon! 


2 
Here is an ever-shining moon! 
What is that enshrined in the hermitage ? 
What is the God worshipped there ? 
When I invoke the help of this God of mine, 
How constant is his mercy! 
In the sky where my kind-hearted God 
Is pleased to point, 
There, of a sudden, the full moon rises— 
Crystal melts, scatters, and glitters 
Everywhere on field and mountain! 
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CHAPTER IV 


I 
Tutnk of the sorrow of Akaiko, 
Who shed her aged tears, 
Covering her face with her dye-red sleeves, 
From envy for those in their youth, 
Those, beautiful like lotus flowers— 
Lotus in bloom—lotus in the Bay of Kusakaé. 


2 
Like the white oak, 
By the shrine fence of Mount Mimoro, 
With a rough bark and no flowers, 
Staid, graceless, 
Stiff in the cold sky. 
How unloved and miserable 
An old, colourless body looks! 


3 
How very young is one’s heart, 


Just as Akaiko with tears chanted: 
“Enviable are those in their youth! ” 
And how pitiful one’s haggardness, 
Brought about by the cycle of seasons! 


4 
How inconstant is human life! 


The heartless sounds of time’s bell 

Quicken the spring nights of the flowering face, 
And the winds blowing day after day 

Finally bring snow to the head; 

Then, love and hate are of the past! 

Weeping and laughing are also dreams! 
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As armed old age leaps from the rear, 

The face changes and the mind also; 

The truth having turned into falsehood, 

Each gets tired of seeing or thinking of the other; 
The lustre of the mind fades into nothingness, 
And only the ugliness of the body remains! 

How inconstant is human life! 
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To my joy, here is a region of eternal youth! 
To my joy, here is a realm of eternal youth! 
This region that my God pleases to illumine 
Softly with his light of mercy 

Is a region where man never ages! 

All that realm extending under the light, 
Which the God worshipped in my hermitage 
Is pleased to radiate, 

Is a realm where man never ages! 


6 
Who is that beautiful damsel 
That washes her robe 
By the side of the River Miwa, 
Whose water plays the harp, 
And passes smoothly flowing, 
As the pebbles at the bottom sparkle like gems ? 
The snow of her arms feels no cold; 
The moon of her face has no cloud; 
She washes and washes her linen white 
To make it cleaner still, 
Even like her immunity from life’s sorrows ; 
Splashing crystals dance about her hands, 
And before her eyes a swallow flutters ; 
Spring sweetness saturates the heart. 
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CHAPTER V 


I 
Yama’s messenger has tearless eyes. 
His iron whip never spares man. 
Driving his victim, he says: 
“ Thy life has run out, 
The gates of Hades are open, 
The blazing car is waiting for thee. 
Make haste to ride, hurry to hell! 
Sinner, hasten, hasten! ” 


2 
The human form gathering for a while 
Like a dewdrop on a bamboo-leaf tip 
Is heartlessly beaten by a night storm! 
Farewell, it falls and spatters on the earth; 
Who hears the voice of the dewdrop ? 
Who hears the voice of the dewdrop ? 


5) 
Despite the butterfly’s grief, spring grows old; 
And even in a rain, gentle as oil, 
The aronia, timid and powerless, 
Snaps and falls on the moss, 
Spotting it with red. Ah, such an evening! 
Where does the fragrant flower’s spirit go? 


4 
A star in heaven shining with purple 
Fell to the earth on that very dawn; 
The soldiers, like multitudinous grasses 
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Stirred up by a sudden terrible hurricane, 

Raved against her life on the plain of Ma-wei; 
And behold! amidst their confusion, their madness, 
_ There lay the jewel corpse of the noble lady! 


5 
The white damask was long and disordered, 
Like a white snake sucking blood at the neck. 
She was strangled and thrown in the bush 
To leave in the earth the perfume of musk! 


6 
Oh, the grim realities of human life! 
The fragrant tree goes to ash! also the noxious tree! 
The humble woman goes to dust! also the noble lady! 
The sleekness of jet-black hair goes in the end 
Back to dust at the foot of the mugwort ; 
Nothing is traced of the peach-blossom face, 
There remain the white bones in a thicket. 
Oh, the grim realities of human life! 


7 
Oh, the grim realities of human life! 
No means of hearing the voice of the dewdrop. 
Who sees the spirits of the flowers ? 
There is no use in loving each other. 
Frankincense easily loses its power, 
And the vision that looms in its smoke 
Is more transient than the smoke itself ; 
The jewelled hair-pins remain only to make 
More poignant the loss of the happy past. 
Oh, the grim realities of human life! 
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To my joy, here is a region of eternal youth! 
To my joy, here is a realm of eternal life. 
This region that my God is pleased to illumine 
Softly with his light of mercy. 

Is a region where man never ages 

All that realm extending under the light, 
Which the God worshipped in my hermitage 
Is pleased to radiate, 

Is a realm where man never dies! 


The jealous seclusion by the ninefold gates 
Keeps men away, but not summer heat. 
Near the eaves of the Imperial palace, 

The green thickness of the pagoda-trees 
Serves as screen against the hot rays ; 

Yet when after midday they grow dazzling, 
The light glitters through the leaves, 
Shedding itself down like gold-leaf, 

And glares on the balustrades -of agate ; 
Then the beautiful court-ladies, one and all, 
Withering like flowers in waterless vases, 
Can do nothing but resort to the breezes 
Of their snow-white, silk-covered fans. 


10 
Sweet fragrance fore-running, 
A Fairy Mountain flower blooming in day-time, 
Jewelled ornaments giving exquisite sounds— 
A noble lady appears in the magnificent palace. 
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II 
With admirable pride and easy manner 
She looks out across the royal garden; 
Her honourable eyes, autumnal dewdrops, 
Her honourable figure dressed in silk gauze, 
A willow thinly covered with spring snow. 


Te 

Nothing is too hard for the treasure-sword, 

Nobody is hateful round the benevolent. 

From the lunar capital of the cassia-trees 

She was pleased to be born to this world temporarily, 

And now she is known as Princess Yang ; 

Wherever her honourable figure makes its freshness 
felt, 

Thereabout is no sultriness at all. 


13 
As if utterly heedless of the heat 
She stands with perfect composure ; 
How beautiful her figure looks! 
Her hair, a cloud hiding a cool wind, 
Her eyebrows, distant mountains after rain! 
The Bright Sun Hall knows no heat of summer, 
Ah, the Bright Sun Hall, no heat of summer! 
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CHAPTER VI 


I 

Ir occurred in remote antiquity. 

The fierce god was defeated in war ; 

His eyes jetting fire with wrath, 

His angry teeth gnashing like thunders, 

He struck his head against Mount Pu-chou 

And died, uttering a loud, wild shriek, 

When the heavens’ pillars broke, the earth-chains 
snapped, 

The sun was eclipsed, the moon perished, 

All the stars shot in confusion, 

All the seas rose up to dance, 

The universe crashed 

And threatened everlasting darkness ; 

Then with a kind heart, the victorious Nii-kua 

Was pleased to temper and temper various stones 

And repair the broken heavens. 
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CHAPTER VII 


I 

WHEN she began to repair the heavens, 
What she took was white stone. 

White is the mother of colours, 

And conceived in this, every other colour 
Is given appearance in this world. 

And since that time, in this world of men, 
Truth has ever remained, 

And truth abides with this world. 


2 
Water thus flows downward, 
Fire for this reason burns upward. 
All the diverse phenomena of the world 
Are conceived in this and come to existence. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


f 

Wuat Nii-kua next took up in hand 

And tempered was blue stone. 

Blue is fair and calm, 

And affectionate, not coquettish, 

Is the dear sister of colours. 

And since that time, in this world of men, 
Affection has ever remained, 

And affection abides with this world. 


2 
Thus parents take compassion 
Even on their unfilial children ; 
Great men die for righteousness’ sake 
To save their fellow-creatures. 


5) 
Two strangers to each other, 
Not knowing face or name, 
Unsuspecting as the summer grass 
Which covers the plain they pass over, 
Lodge together, that evening, in one inn, 
Because one kindly swept a horse-fly 
Off the other’s shoulder. 
For a sleepless fever from drinking bad water 
There is medicine and tender nursing ; 
That is a curious feature of this world! 
It is only possible where affection is, 
Only possible where affection exists. 
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CHAPTER IX 


aj 
Wuat she next took in hand 
With a smile was red stone. 
The colour of joy! the colour of gaiety. 
Red is the younger sister of colours 
And looks most youthful and beautiful. 
And since that time, in this world of men, 
Beauty has ever remained, 
And beauty abides with this world. 


2 

Down the country stream, small as a ditch, 
Where young children fish for crucians, 
Float cherry blossoms; the spring sun sets! 
There is beauty to be seen in this. 
The copper pheasant flutters and flies off, 
Leaving white lilies to nod 
Above the water of the mountain torrent! 
Look, there is beauty in that, too. 
Letting the world of dust go to dust, 
Not in the least troubled about it, 
The moon shines serene, deep in the great sky! 
There is high beauty there. 
Now hiding, now showing the brushwood planted for 

laver, 
The morning mist of autumn 
Is confused by the wind on the sea! 
There is subtle beauty in this! 


3 
How now with a girl of fifteen or sixteen! 


She appears a spring flower at its best. 
29 


A boy in his prime of twenty or so! 

He is the spirit of the autumn full moon. 
Shortness of stature but makes her the dearer, 
Dark skin is good, as it proves him brave. 


4 
There is beauty in the world, 
The world has therefore flavour. 
There is beauty in the world, 
The world has therefore lustre. 
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CHAPTER X 


I 


“AND me, if you please, in your honourable hand, 
Take me quickly, please, at once.” 

The yellow stone thrust himself in. 

“Very well,” said Nii-kua, 

And she was pleased to take him in his turn. 
Yellow is a noble colour 

With a natural glow in him, 

Disdains to be in a low place, 

Is the proud elder brother of colours, 

Is the proud elder brother of colours ; 

He is sublime, full of hope. 
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How straight is the bow-string! 

How unbending the bow-string! 

The string is straight because the bow stretches it. 
How fierce is a brave man’s desire! 

How inexorable a brave man’s desire! 

A brave man’s desire is strong and strong 
Because hope burns and burns in his breast. 


3 
“With my lord’s orders at heart, with a sword by my 
side, 
I utterly despise hunger and exposure, 
Charging for thousands, myriads, of miles in every 
direction, 
To behead Lou-lan and return with a smile.” 
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How straight is the bow-string ! 

How unbending the bow-string ! 

The string is straight because the bow oe it. 
How broad is'a wise man’s mind! 

How unbending a wise man’s mind! 

A wise man’s mind is broad and broad 

Because hope burns and burns in his breast. 
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The world’s careless mouth slanders him, 
And the voices of the slander roar like thunders ; 
The world’s small men curse him, 
And the poisoned arrows of the curses fall in rain ; 
Yet he keeps perfect composure and never stirs, 
And with a smile and an affluent pride 
Looking down on the passing clouds, 
Stands like a single pine on the mountain peak, 
And teaches the world with words 
Sounding like the music of the harp 
Played by the wind on the branches ; 
A wise man’s mind is broad and broad 
Because hope burns and burns in his breast. 
‘““Men know the emptiness of a dream after they wake 

from it, 
They know the true value of a thing after they lose it. 
See, what I speak is nothing but the truth, 
To-night you may not be enlightened, 
But to-morrow you shall be enlightened. 
After thirty miles a fool becomes wise, 
There is no reason why I should deceive you; 
It is they alone that I pity 
Who do not know that they are dreaming, 
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_ Who do not value a thing while they have it! 
See, what I speak is nothing but the truth. 
To-night you may not be enlightened, 

But to-morrow you shall be enlightened.” 


6 
Not heeding the plum-blossoms sweetly smiling, 
Not looking back to the cherry-blossoms beckoning, 
Sacrificing the golden years of youth, 
The happiest spring of man’s life, 
Racking his brain with geometric problems, 
Tiring his eyes with lamp-lit dictionaries, 
Though laughed at as stupid behind his back, 
In the upstairs of the boarding-house, 
Not taking the frivolous tongue to heart, 
“See, like the bamboo bending under the snow, 
Some day soon, I will spring up in the world.” 
So saying to himself, he stoops low at his study window ; 
This is because a student, too, has hope! 


7 
What was the sin in her previous existence 
To account for the sad misfortune in this one? 
From her youthful days of long ago, 
Bright as the gold on her dancing fan, 
To these changed days of melancholy, 
With praise for the mellowed simplicity of her singing, 
She would paint her eyebrows—for whose sake ?— 
Would sell smiles at moon-viewing parties, 
Would deck her words with flowery beauty 
To please and intoxicate her gentlemen 
At gay parties of flower-viewing. 
She would humour each different gentleman, 
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Parrying gracefully as a willow in the wind, 
Until she has almost tired of it, 

And begun to be irritated with herself, 
Worried, and even hysterical. 

Still, because a geisha, too, has hope 

To rely on in her life’s latter days, 

What is her prayer to the gods? 
Sometimes she is seen braving the winds 

Of the dawn with their shivering cold. 


8 
The old man gathering firewood in a deep mountain, 
The old woman washing clothes in a mountain stream, 
The fisher picking the eisenia on a rough beach, 
The lad on a cow’s back playing a flute— 
Is it possible for any and every human being 
To be in the world without hope ? 


9 
For a man who lives a day 
There is hope for a day; 
For a man who keeps his hope 
His life will not come to an end. 
Winds blow twenty-four turns a year, 
One follows another to blow in its time. 
A man’s life is twenty thousand odd days, 
Each of which sees glitter of hope. 
As there is hope in the world, 
In an ebb-tide we expect the flood, 
In a flood we expect the ebb-tide ; 
In the setting sun we expect the next morning, 
In the sinking moon we expect the evening again ; 
The world provides encouragement and light. 
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CHAPTER XI 


i 
THE black stone did nothing but keep silent ; 
“Who would dare forget me?” thought he, 
And he did nothing but keep silent, 
“No reason that I should be forgotten.” 
As the repairing of the broken heavens 
Could not be done without him, 
Ni-kua finally held out her hand, 
And it was black stone that she took. 


2 
Black is the father of colours, 
And a powerful colour! a strong colour! 
All the other colours are produced from this, 
All the other colours bow before this. 
How can any colour hope for victory 
When it comes in contact with black ? 
Indigo-blue is made its under-dye, 
Scarlet only serves to increase its gloss. 
A powerful colour! a very strong colour! 
And since that time, in this world of men, 
Power has ever remained, 
And power abides with this world. 


3 
How constant is the power of water, 
That cuts in two the rock 
Towering a thousand feet to the sky, 
As it boils down the roaring mountains ! 
Precipices, worm-eaten by white clouds, 
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Old trees, quiet, with dry wisteria hanging, 

The narrow gorge dammed back with scattered stones, 
The mountain spirit tries to stop the water ; 
But ‘‘I must go to the great sea. 

I wish to go to the great sea. 

I have power. I move on. 

Pebbles I will carry away, 

Rocks I will jump over. 

I have power. I will not rest. 

If a rock stops me, I will break it. 

If the banks hinder me, I will push them down. 
I do not mind even if I have to fight. 

My battle-cry, my yell of anger, 

Shall never lose its vigour. 

Look, I will never stop, never rest, 

Until I reach the great sea.” 

Thus it raves like a lion and roars like thunders. 
Water of the torrent! water of the torrent! 
How constant is the power of water! 
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A speck of tiny light, weaker and fainter 
Than a firefly still young and creeping 

On the back of a leaf of the bulrush 

Growing in a swamp of dark water, 

Terrible is the power even in such a small fire. 
Though at first a mere powerless glimmer, 

It gradually becomes a radiant glitter, 

And once furiously it bursts into flames, 
Automatically it raises a wind of its own, 
And the violent anger at its height 

Finally makes it rage and conquer even the rain. 
Terrible is the power of fire! 
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5 
“T will take with me all that I touch 
And go back to the heavens. — 
Respecting the heavenly Sun God’s decree 
I will go back to the heavens. 
All that have come from the Sun, 
The God now summons you all! 
Follow me and rise to the heavens! 
All that have come from the Sun, 
The God commands you to return to the source 
Follow me and reach the heavens! 
I am a messenger to force you back. 
Wheresoever I dart my eyes 
All of you send up black smoke! 
Wheresoever the fingers of my hands point 
All of you put on red flames! 
Wheresoever my whip cracks in rebuke 
Let there be collapse, fall, prostration! ” 
When it is stirred and shows its ferocity, 
Terrible is the power of fire! 
Tiled roofs towering in the cloud of flowers, 
And with gold gargoyles close to the sun, 
Even the O-fang Palace will see in a minute 
The red dragon winding on its centre beam, 
Scarlet tongues licking its round pillars, 
The wind flapping the fan-tailed rafters, 
Black smoke shooting up first, 
Thousands of stars gushing out, 
With a diabolical music of King Ma— 
Crash of falling timber, roar of explosion, 
Nothing less than a mountain of flames 
Blazing up gigantically, 
Illuminating a hundred miles, 
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The great sky will burn many days in vain. 
Terrible is the power of fire! 


6 
A fresh green-leafed young bamboo, 
Growing up in a single night, 
Now begins to whisper in the morning breeze, 
Giving out a refreshing sound. 
A young bamboo shooting up in a single night! 
Ah, bamboo has a power of its own! 


7 
The warm sun, tired butterflies, 
Embroidered blinds restfully hanging, 
Nobody inside, fragrance of incense, 
Early summer noontide in a rich man’s garden— 
The sudden creak of a curled banana leaf, 
As it unrolls, startling off a frog! 
A sheet of green silk transparent in the sun, 
A pheenix’s wing sways with emerald gleam. 
The sudden opening of a curled banana leaf! 
Ah, vegetation has a power of its own! 


8 
The power of a thing to support itself! 
The power of a thing to move another! 
Interlacing of powers builds up all phenomena, 
Without powers the world is empty. 
By the power of the never-stopping heart 
The body of six feet is filled with hot blood; 
Because of the spirit ever hungry for progress, 
Life’s fifty years can be more than a dream! 
Life is supported by the presence of powers. 
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CHAPTER XII 


I 


WHITE stone and blue stone, 

Red stone and yellow stone, 

And black stone in turn Nii-kua took, 

And tempered and tempered them, 

And succeeded in repairing the heavens ; 

But cursed be those ancient times when she 
did it! 

She took and tempered stones of five colours, 

But forgot one good stone of still another colour ; 

How lamentable that she forgot! 

Because of that, the heavens are still imperfect, 

And their repairing is still insufficient ; 

For that reason the world has become 

A place where mankind shall weep for ever. 
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Ah, the stone that was forgotten— 

Well then, of what colour was it? 

Ah, the stone that was left untaken 

Was simply stone of the colour of water! 

Stone of the water’s colour! stone of no colour! 
Shadowless as dew gathering in its brightness, 
Stone of no colour! stone of the water’s colour! 
Cloudless as ice shining in its transparency. 

This colour may or may not be a colour, 

Its mixture eclipses no other colour. 

This stone is hard and uniquely superior, 

And has the virtue of imperishableness. 
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3 
Ah, those ancient times, woe unto them! 
To have chosen and taken the coloured stones, 
And have forgotten to take the colourless stone, 
To have tempered and tempered the stones of five 
colours 
And not have tempered the stone of the colour of water, 
How very foolish was Nii-kua’s deed! 
That colourless colour, colour of water, 
Is the younger brother of colours 
Enjoying among all the colours 
Eternal prosperity and unchanging youth ; 
And no better stone could be found, 
But Ni-kua forgot to take him ; 
So the heavens have not regained 
Their original form, and the world of men, 
Bitter enough already, has lost eternity. 
Cursed be the world! Why, 
There is no eternity in this world! 


4 

A high mountain with steep rocks 

Sends, day and night, sand down its stream. 
Where does the sand go? Look, 

The mountain is gaunt by the end of autumn! 


8) 
On the immense expanse of a mountain lake, 
Green and clear to the bottomless depth, 
A water-spout once formed, it is said, 
When one night a black cloud from the sky 
Sank low and touched the water surface, 
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And sudden flashes of zigzag lightning 

Dashed their ways through the dark rain, 
Roaring in accompaniment to the wind 

That uprooted the trees and broke the branches. 
That lake is now wholly dry, 

And the ancient story of it alone survives. 
Look, the violets bloom in the spring morning! 


6 
Woe unto the world! Why, 
There is no eternity at all! 
Even supernatural beings have five woes. 
A beauty’s ghost drawn to this world 
Is incarnated as a butterfly, 
Who flutters away her innocent days, 
But once a heartless wintry blast sets in, 
The white powder on her wings begins to fall off, 
And at her final weakening, weakening days, 
Ashamed of her last miserable appearance, 
She throws herself into a frosty stream. 
Woe unto the world! Why, 
_ There is no eternity at all! 
Ah, how pitiable is the decline of a butterfly! 


7 
How humiliating is the world! Why, 
There is no eternity at all! 
The end of the hero is also sad. 
With angry, erect hair standing skyward, 
He utters his one roar at the moon; 
The forest trees suddenly tremble in fear, 
And lo! even though it is not autumn, 
Three, five leaves come fluttering down ; 
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Such glory of King Lion does not last. 
When his thinned hair loses its golden gloss 
And his bones project through his baggy skin, 
The old lion only sleeps as if in stupor 

At the foot of a palm-tree 

On the yellow sand trembling with heat ; 
The blue-bottle flies on his forehead 

Busily arrange their wings 

And defile him with their filth ; 

But he cannot rouse himself to anger ; 
Languidly he only shakes his ears a little. 
How humiliating is the world! Why, 
There is no eternity at all! 

Ah, how humiliating is the end of a lion! 


8 
Such is the world, such is the world! 
To rave is foolish, to weep is foolish. 
With a forced smile in lonely tears 
Like a lotus flower in rain 
The fair Umegawa spoke the truth: 
“A transient flower in a transient world, 
Did ever in Yoshino or in Hatsusé 
Bloom the cherries of everlasting summer ? ”’ 
Such is the world, such is the world! 
Where, indeed, shall we find a place 
In which the flowers of everlasting summer bloom ? 


9 
Such is the world, such is the world! 
To trust is foolish, to hate is foolish. 
“T shall go astray, even after my death,” 
Wailed Toshinari, in the love-agony of his youth ; 
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“Some of posterity will remember me also,” 

He reflected when he renounced the world in his age 

And grew thin by devotion to poems. 

As he drew to him a pauloania fire-box 

To warm his old body in a cold night, 

When the lamp flickered in a blue flame, 

And the sound of a temple bell came freezing, 

Again he groaned out in his feeble voice: 

“If we look at the things of the world 

And consider them in their sequence, 

They disappear like white clouds into the empty abyss.” 

How profound was his view 

When he compared them to traceless white clouds! 

Wealth and poverty, amity and enmity, 

Palace and cottage, love and hatred— 

All in the world are, indeed, ephemeral ; 

They have their forms only till the time comes 

When they finally, suddenly, disappear like white 
clouds. 
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The stone that had no colour was forgotten. 

There is nothing eternal in the world. 
Cherry-blossoms fall in the winds of April, 

The moon sixteen days old begins to wane! 

Ah, Akaiko who endured eighty years’ pain of love, 
What could she do against her old age? 

Lady Yang whose beauty threw all China into confusion, 
What could even she do in the stern face of Death? 


II 
The world has truth, but not eternity. 
And yet, what is true of truth? 
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Truth is the law of the land of dreams! 
Truth is the law of the land of dreams! 


EZ 

The world has affection, but not eternity. 
And yet, how transient is affection! 

Affection is the scent of a flower in the wind! 
Affection is the scent of a flower in the wind! 


13 
The world has not eternity, but beauty. 
What does that beauty resemble ? 
The ragged rainbow before a storm! 
The ragged rainbow before a storm! 


I4 
The world has hope, but not eternity. 
When it is opened, nothing will be in it, 
Yet to imagine that it contains a precious thing, 
Treasured by the one whom he loves, 
And to endeavour to open the casket, 
Such is the hope entertained by the world! 


15 
The world has power, but not eternity. 
When a candle burns, the wax consumes, 
Power is there when it passes away. 
It has no existence of going or coming. 
How it resembles a meteor in the sky 
Shooting away toward its empty destination! 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SINCE Nii-kua’s days a vast time has passed, 
Mundane life is not after all reliable. 

The distorted heavens are ever distorted. 
The inclined earth tends to incline still more. 
That Pole-star, the axle of the seven stars, 
Does not always stay in the true north. 

No day passes without waves rolling on the beach, 
Yet the sea gradually retires to the south. 
This is the pre-established fate of Nature, 
Can it be any better in human affairs ? 
Mundane life is not after all reliable, 
Mundane life is not after all reliable. 

How very uninteresting is mundane life! 
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CHAPTER XIV 


I 

MunpDANE life is not worth noting. 

Not worth noting, mundane life! 

I have no interest in mundane life. 

I wish to be alien to mundane life. 

How many years have I to live? 

How many days have I to smile? 

What is good in this mundane life— 

To weep, grieve, writhe, and rage in vain? 
I look away from mundane life, 

And only sleep in my hermitage! 

The hermitage has a friend, whose name is willow. 
The willow has a guest, whose name is T‘ao. 
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The saké is unfiltered, but what does it matter ? 
T‘ao drinks the saké that is unfiltered ; 

The harp has no strings, but what does it matter ? 
He plays the harp that has no strings. 

The old man then gets drunk and sings: 

“How idle I am while a century flashes in a wink! 
What do I intend to do, living in this way?” 

And he laughs aloud and draws a long breath. 

The voice pleasantly strikes my ear! 
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BOOK II 
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z 
MunDANE life is not worth noting, 
What is there in joy? 
Mortal man is not worth noting, 
What is there in grief ? 


2 
I and the world deceived each other, 
The world and I misled each other; 
I thought this world real, 
I thought this body self, 
And passed years in vain, 
Spent summers and winters in vain ; 
But one day I came thoroughly to perceive 
That mundane life is not worth noting, 
And came heartily to know 
That mortal man is not worth noting, 
And ever since, I have shut myself up 
In this hermitage. 


3 
The willow behind the hermitage is quiet, 
All day long it weeps low; 
The mind of the master of the hermitage is quiet, 
The fountain of his mind is serene forever. 


CHAPTER II 


¥ 
MUNDANE life is not real, 
Mortal man is not self, 
Mundane life resembles a shadow, 
There is nothing to grasp ; 
Mortal man, his enemy, 
Torments himself to no purpose. 


2 
The world revolves like a revolving lantern! 
The shadows move without beginning or end, 
Move and move while the fire still burns! 
This body is nothing but an enemy to self! 
The heart is always attached to it, 
Attached and attached again, 
Till long since it has forgotten the irony ! 
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CHAPTER III 


I 

THE Creator has made sport of man 

And has set him up in this five-foot body. 
What is attractive in this five-foot body ? 
Is this body not an iron prison for man? 
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The prison has only five windows. 
Behold them! try to count those windows. 
The first window is named the eye, 

The second window we call the ear, 

The third window is called the nose, 
The fourth window we call the mouth, 
The fifth window we call the skin. 
Looking out from within those windows, 
Which are only five in number, 

Crying under the unbearably heavy chain 
Of a thousand pounds round the waist, 
This lean monkey kicks with pain, 
Romps madly, and declares to itself, 
Speaking proudly: “I am man.” 


3 
Thing that boasts itself man! 
You may be a man, not a monkey. 
Rascal that even looks like a monkey ! 
You may be a monkey, not a man, 
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CHAPTER IV 


I 
THE Creator has played with his talents 
And seems to be exhibiting his skill ; 
The net which extends far beyond sight, 
Thousands of thousands of miles in length, 
Thousands of thousands of miles in breadth, 
Since the creation, through many thousand years, 
He has been weaving and yet never stops, 
And spreads it hanging in the great sky! 


2 
Close is the net in bell-flower meshes, 
So close that it may even stop the wind. 
What is that net? What is that net ? 
The net has a name, it is called ‘the world 
men’”’! 


5 
Departing in the west, returning in the east, 
Plunging in the south, re-emerging in the north, 
The shuttle works and never stops a moment ; 
This big net made by the Creator 
Men call the world of men. 
This big net men call the world of men. 
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A mesh has four knots at its four corners, 
And four lines come to a centre in one knot. 
The threads run sidewise and lengthwise, 
Entwine each other and support one another. 
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The right is pulled with the left, 

The upper is pulled with the lower, 

The net represents exactly the phenomena 

Of this world of men who respond to one another 
Both in good luck and in ill luck. 


> 
The accumulation of knots makes the net, 
The congregation of men makes this world. 
I am also one of those knots. 
My neighbour is also one of those knots. 
The two knots near and above my mesh 
Are my father and my mother. 
The knots on a level with my mesh 
Are my wife and my brothers and sisters. 
The knots below my mesh 
Are my progeny—children and grandchildren. 
Friends in karma-relations with me 
Are those numerous knots around, 
Made near by the threads of amity. 
Ah, the complexity of mundane life! 
The Creator wove me into the net 
And has made me one of the knots. 
I have no freedom, I have no freedom. 
How can I alone be exempted 
And take my own way in the world? 
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The net is connected and connected ; 
Though the distance is great and far 
Between one extremity and another, 
Yet the knots in an infinite number 
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Draw one another at a thousand miles 
Through the threads of intricate twill. 


Zi 
The world has nothing like partitions ; 
Thousands of years are connected lengthwise, 
Many great countries range sidewise, 
And men in the past, men in the present, 
Men in that country, men in this country, 
Are very far distant from each other. 
Yet trace them, none is unrelated ; 
Approach them, none is incommunicable. 
A hundred generations back unbroken in lineage, 
My ancestors were proud with courage, 
Whose hot blood has descended to me, 
And fire burns in my breast. 
The thoughts that were conceived by men 
In foreign lands far beyond mountains and rivers 
Are still inherited in this country, 
And the sea of my breast brims with them. 


8 
The world is only a net, 
I am only one of the knots. 
If I, a knot, alone am good, 
Can it be of any avail ? 
If I hold a white gem of virtue 
In the disturbing world of men, 
Is there any way to keep it clean 
When the profuse dust stirred up by others 
Continually falls and accumulates on it ? 
What attracts me in this mundane life ? 
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What pleases me in this mundane life ? 

Mundane life only torments me. 

No use that I alone should be good! 

When the baby next door cries and shrieks, 

My saké is unsavoury and washy ; 

At evening, when the neighbour’s wife roasts sardines, 
My plum-blossoms lose their sweet fragrance. 
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CHAPTER V 


I 

MorRTAL man is not worth noting, 
What attracts me in this mortal man ? 
Mundane life is not worth noting, 
What pleases me in this mundane life ? 
No reality whatsoever is worth noting, 
Imagination alone should be enjoyed. 


2 
Is reality real? Reality is vain! 
Is imagination vain? Imagination is real! 
See! reality is only the shell of a shell-fish! 
Merely lying, ugly, on the beach. 
Listen! imagination is the path of a bird’s flight! 
It spreads wonderfully throughout the whole sky. 


3 
The shell on the beach bleaches in the sun, 
Where does it go finally in its end? 
Where does it go finally in its end ? 
There is no trace left of the path a bird flies, 
Yet all the sky is the path of a bird’s flight. 
The path of a bird’s flight remains long! 
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CHAPTER VI 


zi 

WHERE is the Tower of T‘ung-ch‘iao ? 

It passed away like a mirage, 

Even a single remnant of its tiles is rare! 
What has become of the Tower of Babel ? 
Traceless like a dream in a nap broken 

By the fall of the pillow of piled books! 
Realness of reality, emptiness of imagination, 
Between these the distance is a step or less! 


2 
What is reality? What is imagination ? 
Occupation of space by matter, 
Men make much of it, who think it real; 
Occupation of time by thought, 
The world makes light of it as merely vain. 
How foolish it is not to know 
That reality is not real and imagination is not vain! 
Being deep in the clouds of delusion 
And seeing no brightness of the moon of deliverance. 
We all go astray for our fifty or seventy years! 
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CHAPTER VII 


r 
Two white-haired old men 
Play go in a little chamber. 
They are absorbed in the checker-stones. 
They tire their minds with gain and loss, 
The life and death of the stones weary their brains. 
Long eyebrows sometimes frown, 
Audible sighs are sometimes heaved, 
They strive hard for victory in the game; 
But when the game comes to its end, 
No revenge carries the stones away: 
They are left there as they are. 
And with graceful puffs at their pipes 
Guest and host laugh and talk leisurely. 


2 
Mind fights with mind, 
And he and I play go. 
The checker-stones are provisional things! 
What are they in themselves? They are provisional! 
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CHAPTER VIII 


I 
BuRYING himself in the willow bush 
Which grows shaggily on the bank, 
And looking at the current of the river, 
The recluse angles for carp all day long. 


2 
The fishing-line slackens in the spring breeze; 
The yellow butterfly sleeps on the end of the rod, 
Heaven and earth are silent, the cloud is thin, 
The water of the river is green and greasy— 
In the tranquil scenery after the spring equinox, 
With nothing else in mind but angling, 
After spending much time, he comes home 
In the evening, when he gives away the fish 
To the poor old woman living next door. 
His mind made gentle by itself, 
Solitary, he casts the fishing-line. 
The fish is a provisional thing! 
What is it in itself? It is provisional! 
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CHAPTER IX 


I 

Wuat is mundane life? What is mortal man? 

All reality is the fish in the angling! 

All matter is but the checker-stones in the go! 

If we do not hate them, we may use them temporarily ! 
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The fish must be forgotten. The stones must be 
forgotten. 

A master mind is satisfied with the go without stones, 

A high character uses no bait for his fishing-hook. 

If the harp with no strings can be heard, 

There is no need of tunes on the gamut of the five 
tones. 

All reality is to be forgotten, 

Imagination alone is to be enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER X 


Facts are piled up and the world has history, 
Imagination crystallizes and poetry is born. 
Actually, how valuable is history ? 

The perfume of poetry is dearer to the heart. 
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CHAPTER XI 
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WueEN I look back at the distant vista of memories 

In the rain heard at midnight’s awaking from 
sleep, 

And think in a dimly lighted bed-chamber 

Of my footprints left in the world’s journey, 

How unbearably ashamed I feel! 

I have never walked straight, as I wished, 

Undeparting from what I thought fit ; 

In the rough wind blowing about the sandy beach, 

Where the tides leap and recede, 

Winding and winding and zigzagging, 

Curving and swerving, the plovers go— 

Even in that same plight have I been! 

Facts do not come out as the mind wishes, 

The mind is no companion of facts, 

Imagination realizes no shape of its own, 

Only the traces of falsehoods remain! 
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What, indeed, is the value of history ? 

Of what truth can be the footprints 

Left along the beach by the weak birds ? 
Ebb and flow! the trouble of the tides! 
Blast and blow! the mischief of the winds! 
Because of the tides and winds, they do not 
Go straight, as they wish, but zigzag ; 

Of what truth can be the footprints 

Left along the beach by the weak birds ? 
Why, history, with a show of truth, 
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Cites facts and facts, and tells monstrous lies! 
The history of mankind for six thousand years 
Is but the plovers’ footprints on the beach! 
Is but the plovers’ footprints on the beach! 
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CHAPTER XII 


I 


TuHE world has nothing so false as fact! 

The world has nothing so false as fact! 

The water of an abyss! the water of an abyss! 
The water is dark on its surface, 

But once dived into, it is bright, 

Clear, and lucid underneath. 

The fire of bright light! the fire of bright light ! 
Though the fire is bright on its outside, 

Its centre is black-streaked and light blue, 
And within, it is somewhat dark. 
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When the heart is set on one revered as sweet, 
It is love’s trick to depreciate with the lips: 
Abusing in various ways, only before others, 
Is the very reverse of the yearning 

Which is burning at the bottom of the heart. 
The world has nothing so false as fact. 


3 
But in the case of one really disliked, 
Polite speech well tuned to the company— 
Beautiful but with no real intent—is used, 
Neither annoying him nor asking him to stay, 
And the matter is dropped like the rubbish 
Left to the mercy of the tide, and is passed by. 
The world has nothing so false as fact. 
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4 
The world has nothing so false as fact. 
A bowl of topaz, a pot of emerald, 
_ The man who praises them will probably not buy! 
But the compassionate man, however severe his taste, 
Is always persuaded by the flower-venders to buy 

peonies ! 

The world has nothing so false as fact. 


5 

_ The world has nothing so false as fact. 
Unparalleled as his spirit was, King Hsiang, 
With his fierceness, was not bitter to Lady Yi! 
Lé-t‘ien, who was tender-hearted to excess— 
Sad is the story how he divorced Lady Fan! 
The world has nothing so false as fact. 
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The world has nothing so false as fact. 
Still less, when even fact does not descend, 
And even in the saké-cup held in the hand 
The reflection of a bow moved like a snake, 
The reflection of a bow became a snake. 
With history, what! What with history! 
What! Does history hand down the truth ? 
Falsehoods enumerated give the world history! 
Foolish is it that men belittle themselves 
And try to sacrifice themselves to history! 
How they belittle themselves 
In willingly sacrificing themselves to history! 
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CHAPTER XIII 


I 

REALITY is not worth noting, 

Matter is only to be temporarily used, 
The world has nothing so false as fact, 
A bundle of falsehoods makes history. 


2 
Foolish, foolish are the men of this world! 
They look up to reality as the only real 
And look down upon imagination as vain ; 
Forgetting the jewels in their own bosoms, 
They search for gold in the river-beach sand! 
Why, they are tired and tired on the river-beach! 
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CHAPTER XIV 


I 
How ugly the image of the God of history looks! 
His body and limbs are made simply of 
Pieces of heavy lead dispassionately piled together. 
See, though the image, shooting high into the sky, 
Towers in the most awe-commanding manner, 
Yet the country children called ‘‘ historians ”’ 
Cling to it, cleave to it, and climb up it, 
With little iron hammers in their hands: 
“ The flesh here does not show our God’s true feature.’ 
So saying, they strike at it noisily: 
“This sinew here, our God has none like it.” 
So saying, they strike and strike, 
Applying their hammers without rest, 
So that the leaden image with little resistance, 
As a passive, dumb recipient of these blows, 
Gets one cheek high, the other low; 
Or else the blows of the hammers 
Make lumps and holes in his forehead, 
While he stands still, as if dazed with sleep. 
How ugly the image of the God of history looks! 
Where, indeed, is the dignity of any God in him? 


’ 


2 
Foolish are men, men are foolish. 
They stand at the feet of the God of history, 
Who has neither life nor light in him; 
And to become proud children in his favour 
By attracting his merciful attention 
And being caught up to his bosom, 
They look away from the cherry-blossoming spring, 
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Refrain from making a visit on the friend-yearning 
night, 

And sacrifice all love and affection. 

Why do they admire and worship that God? 

Has the God spirit ? No spirit is in him. 

Has the God heart? No heart is in him. 

What, indeed, can be done with the leaden God! 

What, indeed, can be done with the leaden image 

Of the God who is only cold and heavy! 
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CHAPTER XV 


Wuat can be prayed for, with knees bent 
Before the heartless God of history, 

Who is only cold and heavy! 

The God of poetry stretches his hands, 

Which overflow with love, and smiling, 

Kindly he smooths my hair! 

Oh, how beloved is my God! 

Though unfilial children stroll away from parents 
And pass their days in the mountains of strange lands, 
Yet parents’ hearts, doting to a fault on them, 
Wander in fields thousands of miles away! 

Men, forgetting the love of the God of poetry 
And being wretchedly absorbed in mundane life, 
Go mad here and there— 

In the street of luxury, in the square of avarice ; 
But the God, looking at them with pity, 

Bears them no hatred, 

And if any one of them happens 

To be in bitter adversity 

And yearns for the old mercy of him, 

The moment he hears the first cry, 

He answers: “‘ Are you there, dear child?” 

And through a burning fire, 

Through water, through the flash of swords, 

No matter what, he comes running, 

And covers and protects the child of sin 

Under his warmest and softest sleeves. 

Oh, how beloved is my God! 
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CHAPTER XVI 


I 
TURBULENT even in the windless day-time 
All the crests of the waves froth with hoar, 
The spring tide at the Whirlpool of Awa! 
There crosses a tiny boat like a bamboo-leaf 
Rowing in the murmur of the rising tide; 
Pitiful appears the world of men! 
After they have rowed and crossed over, 
Where is a good place for the final harbour ? 


2 
The vast sands join the heavens’ end, 
The crescent moon is redder than blood, 
Things are void of dew, the wind is dry, 
The tired camels lie with their knees bent, 
In a dream at night on the desert-journey 
The sound of a flowing spring is heard— 
Even like that is human life ! 
The awakening from a happy dream is easy, 
The day of bitterness is long ; 
At the end of sixty years’ journey, 
One trudges, worn-out and haggard, 
Whither and to whom? Who is there? 
No mother waiting at the village gates, 
No dog excited at seeing his master. 
Nobody’s voice is heard, no light is seen— 
The native place, buried under the evening mist! 


3 
The vortex of water, dizzy to look at! 


This body in a boat at the whirlpool, 
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Drifting on the waves for many springs, 
Unable to find the final harbour, 
I have become weary in vain. 


4 
The hot sand that burns the soles! 
Gasping on the desert-journey, 
Trudging under the glittering sun, 
Grieving many times at the emptiness 
Of the dreams dreamt in the night, 
I have shed tears in vain. 
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I cannot bear the voyage of the whirlpool, 
I am tired of the desert-journey. 
That nowhere human life affords after all 
A place reliable for the final harbour 
I have come to know thoroughly well, 
And that human life will some day 
Make me cry at midnight “ Alas! ” 
As I awake from my happy dream, 
I have come to feel piercingly at heart. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


WHEN night sets in, only the crane is white ; 

The peach and damson hiding, the plum remains! 
When men grow a little old, they know God, 
Getting rid of the mundane mind, they think of poetry ! 
Unable to bear the sorrows of this world, 
Stray-sheep children call to their mothers, 

And their voices falter in tears— 

The same is the feeling that I hold, 

I have ceased to have any other wishes now, 

I beseech and rely solely on the God of poetry! 
The God I worship in my hermitage 

Is the God of imagination! the God of poetry! 
Oh, how beloved is the God of poetry! 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


EE 


ON a winter night, when a beauty delicately bred 
Fears the cold and draws near the fireside, 

See, how beautiful the gentle red fire looks 

In the fireplace where it softly burns, 

Melting the cold into genial springtime! 

The scarlet azalea shines in the sun, 

As its shadows move reflected in the water! 


2 


Coal has value when it burns; 

If it does not, it is simply a piece of rock! 
A dull piece of rock, black and ugly! 

It should be left for ever in the dust! 


S 
Dull rock has no value, but fire has, 
It is fire that has value, not dull rock! 
The body has value when it has the mind, 
The body has no value when it has no mind. 
Dull rock, only burn, burn brightly! 
In burning, you will show your glory. 
But lack the light of the mind’s fire alone, 
And this five-foot body running with pus 
Is ugly and deserves to be abominated. 
All three hundred bones! burn brightly 
Through life, raising the mind’s flames 
Which blaze up like so many flowers! 
In burning, men reveal their glory. 
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4 
The truth is that the value of fire 
Does not lie at all in the coal, 
But the value of coal is in the fire; 
It was foolish, from being blinded 
By the false idea that “I” is in my body, 
To have long since entirely lost sight 
Of the idea that the body is in the mind! 


5 
The mind is fire, the body is fuel. 
Shameful was that early time when, treasuring coal, 
I wrapped it up in a damask wrapper! 
Thought is the lord, matter is the servant ; 
Ridiculous was that early time when I admired 
The servant, with my noble head bent before him! 
Mortal man is not at all worth noting, 
But the mind is really to be held precious. 
I have given up mundane life. 
Oh, for the realm of the God of poetry! 
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CHAPTER XIX 


i ‘ 

IF I hold other wishes than that for poetry, 

The venomous dragon may fume in the cloud, 

The water of the blue deep may fly up 

And drown the Great Bear ! 

Ah, if I abandon poetry and recoil to mundane life, 
The Gold-Winged Bird King may rage in the heavens, 
And his iron feathers sweep off the Milky Way ; 
The hurricane may arise and stars may fall 

And shoot and scatter like rain! 


2 
If I hold other wishes than that for poetry 
And rebel against my God in the hermitage, 
The body may be drowned and tortured 
In the raving water of that blue deep, 
The heart may be stricken and troubled 
By those stars in the sky shooting like rain. 
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CHAPTER XX 


I 


PowERLESs are the riches of this world! 

What can a myriad pounds weight of gold buy ? 
How can it serve to grow 

Even a single black new hair 

When sad old age brings hoar-frost to the head ! 


2 


The undesirable riches of this world! 
Flies gather on tainted flesh, 

Lice breed in warm dirt. 

As coins emit a fish-like smell, 

Human blue-bottle flies gather on them ; 
Where inside pockets are well lined, 
The worldly lice crawl about! 

Riches attract only flies and lice! 
Riches attract only flies and lice! 


3 


Why should I long for worldly riches ? 

Why should I long for worldly riches ? 

Even among the frivolous cherry-blossoms 

Of that quarter where they sell their casual love, 
O-Chiyo stood, a straight young pine, and poetized : 
“ Content with the content of one soup-pot 

Is riches within a hut; 

Hunger is hanged on the pot-hanger.” 

Graceful was her heart that could pun on poverty. 
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4 
The oxen of the procession-floats which go 
Along the world gaily, merrily, joyously, 
Even though festival music is played to them, 
Chanchiki-chanchiki—they have no light work ; 
Through the whole summer day, under the heavy load, 
They drag themselves forward in the setting sun! 
A rich man’s family all shine and glitter 
And indulge in the applause of the world, 
But, in spite of their dazzling brilliancy, 
They are the oxen of the procession-floats! 
Avowedly the oxen of the procession-floats ! 


5 
The village is old, deep among verdant hills, 
The cock crows in the heart of a white mist, 
The noon-tide calmness broods in dead silence, 
There in the out-of-the-way sterile paddy-field 
The cow ploughs and lives, walking very slowly ; 
Holding her mind in peace and tranquillity, 
She gently swishes her tail in the spring wind. 


6 
The cow that ploughs the mountain paddy-field! 
The ox that draws the festival float! 
Better than be used as a toy by others 
With the ear troubled and the mind fatigued 
By boisterous flutes and bells in vanity streets ; 
Better to work in a mountain field close to Nature, 
And resting in an afternoon at the pine-tree foot, 
To let an innocent dream drift in the wind 
That sweeps over the boughs of the tree-top, 


Tae 


And to let a tired butterfly lodge on your horn 
In your half-hour nap with the ploughman. 
But only try to live up to your own nature ; 
That should really be a true, honest desire. 


a 
Why should I long for worldly riches ? 
Why should I long for worldly riches ? 
I shall be satisfied if I am rich in poetry. 
When I invoke the aid of my God, 
My God with a smile summons me. 
In answer I climb the ladder of a cloud. 
The floating ladder of the cloud is perilous, 
And I lose my footing in the air and fall; 
Whereupon I awake from my dream, 
Dreamt as I dozed on poetry, 
And find a blue brocade bag close to the pillow. 
What are the things in the bag? 
They are all books of poems not visible in writing, 
The books of poems that the God bestows on me. 
If I read these, I shall be rich in poetry. 
Why should I worry myself about my poverty ? 
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CHAPTER XXI 


i 

THE sun shines glitteringly, 

The swamp water of summer seems to boil, 
The bulrush shoots up ten feet ; 

Along its fresh, sapphire blade 

A drum-insect pupa climbs! 

His skyward wish is fulfilled to-day, 

He throws off his old garment 

And starts, flying under the name of dragonfly. 
The thin, white, silk wings are light ; 

From his present flight in the air 

He flies back and looks at his shell, 

And to himself he abhors the drum-insect pupa, 
The name by which he was called yesterday! 


2 

A thoughtful man renews himself 
From day to day, as he lives on, 
And changes himself ever anew, 
More beautiful to-day than yesterday, 
Still better to-morrow than to-day ; 
He wishes thus to spend his life. 
The dragonfly soaring in the air 
Never misses his old pupa self. 

A man who has something of a mind 
Is ever ashamed of yesterday’s self, 
Of what use is yesterday’s name ? 


a 
If I go on ever progressing in life, 
Yesterday’s “‘I’’ a drum-insect pupa! 
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To-day’s “I” is a dragonfly ! 

When I go on ever progressing in life, 

I must make to-day’s “I” a pupa 

And try to make to-morrow’s a dragonfly, 
Which goes high in the air. 

My name of fame in the world’s mouth 
For yesterday’s ‘‘I’’ puts me to shame! 
That is a pupa’s cast-off skin! 

That is a real pupa’s cast-off skin! 


4 
SVeSterday Saecl< iis snots), 
Only the “I” of the present moment is I, 
Then, what is fame? A pupa’s cast skin! 
What is fame? It is a snake’s slough! 
How ugly is the pupa’s cast-off skin! 
It should simply be thrown into a stream. 
No matter if the snake’s slough is pearly, 
It should simply be left to the wind. 


5 
What is the worth of a worldly name? 
The pupa’s shell! The snake’s slough! 
Lady Kuo just touches her eyebrows, 
But a hag eagerly desires much white powder ; 
The wise generally shun making their names known, 
But fools as a rule spread their hooks for popularity ! 


6 
The wisdom of the wise I do not know, 
But the foolishness of fools I detest. 
Of what use is hooking popularity ? 
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For me, poetry will be enough. 

To hook poetry, that is saké! Saké is right. 
Drunk and frantic with gallons of saké, 

Smiling and absorbed in a hundred poems, 

I shall be without any regret though I die, 

So was that master poet, so was that master poet! 


vi 
With the long gust of wind combing his hair, 
On the whale’s back, exhaling a tipsy breath, 
He is said to have gone dashing through the waves— 
The tradition is untrue, yet it is charming. 
If poetic fancy soars and ever soars into heaven, 
Even a death by drowning may have its zest. 
Though carried on the tongues of gossips 
And slandered for the sin (unhappily not guilty of), 
The unrequited love with its amorous scandal 
Is all the more to be welcomed and consoling ; 
If it is for the sake of poetry, it can be endured. 


CHAPTER XXII 


I 
THE cow on Snow Mountain, 
Where nothing foul ever grows, 
Passes her days eating fragrant grass only. 
How rich and sweet is her milk! 
It tastes delicious, like heavenly nectar, 
How beautiful is its colour! 
It is a melted pearl with a touch of blue. 


2 
The village girl whose age is eleven or twelve— 
A flower still in the hard bud, 
She knows not spring yet, her heart is pure. 
Ordered by her father and mother, 
She milks the cow every morning. 
The milk is put in a clean jar, 
Washed and washed with clean water; 
She carries it herself every day 
Along the trail on the mountain side, 
And places it before the cave 
Where a Brahmin lives, forgetting the world 
In his philosophical meditation. 


3 
The Brahmin, one day, being immersed 
Deeply in meditation of his philosophy, 
Was quite oblivious of the offered milk 
And passed the time without drinking it. 
When the evening breeze arose and grasses bent, 
And the Gold Star began to twinkle faintly—then 
He tried to drink the milk and found it sour. 
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4 
The cow of Snow Mountain—she is clean. 
The daughter of a believer—she is good. 
The clean jar is clean, taintless, 
And there is no dirt in the cave. 
However, the milk turned quite sour. 
However, the milk turned quite sour. 
In the milk there had been wetness. 
The milk indeed had had wetness in it. 


5 
Milk is wet. Milk turns sour. 
Love has carnality. Love is mean. 


6 


Water is an essential ingredient of milk. 
The world can have no milk without water. 
Love is based on lust, 

Without that passion no love exists. 

Only while it is not yet stale 

And does not become sour, milk has value. 
Only while it is young and child-like 

And pure, love is lovable. 


7 
Milk is stirred and stirred up in a gold basin, 
The basin is warm and the milk dries. 
It dries and dries till the water is gone, 
Then the refined milk is called so. 
How sweet is the taste of so! 
The mage’s flower in mature spring, 
Fragrant and sweet, like honey-dew! 
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8 
So is stirred and stirred up in a jewel basin, 
The basin is warm and the so dries. 
It dries and dries till the water is gone, 
At last the precious daigo is produced. 
How wonderful is the virtue of daigo! 
A chalcedony slips over the tongue, 
A mysterious scent penetrates through the body, 
Sugary snow is melting in the mouth, 
The heart’s fire is at once softened, 
And a cool breeze is sweet in the breast! 


2 
Milk is precious when it is highly refined to daigo, 
Love has value after it becomes poetry! 
Pitiful is a woman who knows no poetry, 
Hateful is a man who feels no poetry. 
What is the worth of love in mundane life ? 
Why, it is the coloured flesh of the fleeting world! 
Why, it is the fleshed bone of the fleeting world! 
Entanglement, this way, that way, that is love! 
As it makes the eye itch, I hate to see it. 
As it stains the ear, I shun hearing it. 
What is the worth of love in mundane life ? 
I will indulge my love in poetry. 
My God bestows on me delicious daigo, 
What need have I for the milk that easily turns sour ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


I 
WEALTH I have already made naught to my desire. 
An old saying: “‘ Poverty forms character.” 
An aged suit of wadded clothes through winter, 
One jute garment, withered with washing, for summer, 
Even thus life can be endured if I like; 
I feel proud within myself in the hermitage. 


2 
The hermitage has no meat, has no fish, 
The kitchen is clear, no rat is there; 
The soup of scraps is thin in the handled pan, 
The citron-bean-paste, sweet on the supper tray ; 
Even thus existence can be enjoyed if I like, 
It is well to live alone of my own accord. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


~ 


I 

Fame, too, I have already made naught to my desire. 
At midday in summer, on the roadside, 

Conspicuous with its flowers, the tree-hollyhock 

Is seen by a horse and eaten by him ; 

This the deep-mountain tree mourns in secret. 


2 
The deep-mountain cherry-tree, every year, 
As spring comes and spring goes, 
Is in bloom and out of bloom, 
It is never seen by anybody, 
Nor are its branches ever gathered ; 
Always it stands in the dustless sky 
With its mind aloof and proud. 


3 
The mind that laments the tree-hollyhock, 
And reveres the mountain cherry as teacher, 
Does not vie with others in anything, 
So that its thought sits quiet as a cloud, 
And I, leaning against the pillar of yew, 
Cast my eyes to the spring day’s blue sky, 
Where the black kites are circling. 
The hermitage is lonely and the world is far. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE deaf composer writes a composition, 

Yet that composition will have a heavenly sound. 
When love burns, still pent up in the body, 
Love will smoulder with a smell of flesh. 
Yearning for the mystery of music 

Which weaves patterns out of emptiness, 
Disgusted, I throw aside love in this world, 

In which the body must exist before the passion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


I CAsT away all things whatsoever 
And exclusively think of poetry! 
By this silent river side, 

Near this quiet willow-tree, 

In the little retired hermitage, 

I am alone with thought of poetry. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


ag 


THE mountain river, its water half gone, 
Leaves a wide, dry, sandy bed. 

The moonlit summer night grows cold, 
And jewel dewdrops gather in silence. 


2 


The dewdrops on pebbles, in their abundance, 

Seem but lonely, colourless ; 

Yet, though they lack the lustre of water 

Like that of pearls rolling on lotus leaves, 

_ They are alone and quiet, clean and clear, 

And are so free from dirt that the moon, 

As heaven and earth, myriads of miles away, 

Yet near, with the heart of sympathy, 

Comes visiting and lodges her light in their bosoms! 


3 


When a woman loves a man, she labours, 

Painting her eyebrows before a mirror, 

Her sweet thoughts whirling, she is ashamed 

That she has no looks to please her lover. 

When I try to make a poem, as is my wont, 

I labour hard at a line in my little study, 

Words are taxed with more than they can bear, 

And my mind frets like water unable to run ; 

I am ashamed and ashamed that I have no 
talents 

To make the God of poetry smile. 
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4 

To be ashamed and ashamed of her looks, 

How pitiable is her fervent love! 

Yet her heart may be admired as beautiful. 

To be ashamed and ashamed of my poor talents, 
At least my stupid constancy of these many years 
The God of poetry may view with pity. 


5 
Let dewdrops be but clear, and the moon has sympathy. 
Look, above in the heaven, one bright moon! 
A myriad specks of dewdrops on the sandy bed! 
The myriad dewdrops, each one of them, 
Cannot but hold the light of the moon. 
Let dewdrops be but clear, and the moon has sympathy. 


6 
Glad am I, the moon had sympathy. 
I, who think whole-heartedly of poetry, 
Am a colourless dewdrop on a pebble ; 
As I kept my thought clean and clear, 
The wind blew off the veil of cloud, 
And the moon of the God of poetry shone out ; 
When it came to shine, even with compassion, 
I felt, one night, happy in my heart. 
Glad am I, the moon had sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


ti 
ALL this world I have quite renounced. 
I have no mind for pleasure in this life. 
Awakened from a dream by the dawn bell sounding, 
I am now made to laugh at my own past, 
Sick of cherry-blossoms, sick of love, sick of saké! 


2 
Dear is the God of imagination. 
With poetical delight deep in heart 
I lean my elbows on the hermitage window ; 
There in silence I ponder for a line— 
The bank is long, the water is long, imagination is long. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


i 

TuoucuH I renounce the world, I put on no robes, 
I do not consent to the way of Buddha. 

Making oneself a castaway rock 

In the winter field, cold with nipping winds, 

One is like a mountain-well frozen over, 
Stone-cold with no feeling left— 

What need have I for Buddha’s teachings ? 


2 
Various are the flowers that bloom and fall. 
The morning-glory is lovable, the poppy is hateful. 
The poppy gives up life, whose spirit 
At the time of scattering is cruel ; 
The morning-glory clings to life, 
Her heart is tender and pitiable. 
The poppy is hateful, is to be shunned. 
Because it is too resigned and too enlightened 
And short of feeling and short of love, 
The way of Buddha I do not accept, 
I worship only the God of poetry. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


How noble is my God of poetry! 

Where his heart shines and glows 

All his realms are beautiful. 

Here is an ever-blooming flower, 

Here is an ever-shining moon. 

The spring in the Gates of Eternal Youth 

Is warm for ever, 

In the well of the jewelled Garden of Immortality 
The never-drying spring gushes up. 

The beautiful, in hundreds of thousands of myriads, 
Crowd together like clouds, 

The brave, in hundreds of thousands of myriads, 
Gather together like stars. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


MaTE to mate, among the flowers, 

The birds call with the voices of joy, 

Fragrant clouds protect the birds’ shadows, 
Flowers give forth the scents of perfection— 

The spring colour of the Brahmin Palace ; 

Six passions all satisfied and unfettered, 

Nay, still more delightful than that, 

Reliable because of the favour of the God, 
Wonderful is the region of imagination! 

Anything wished only once in heart 

Appears in a snap of the fingers ; 

The least flash of mind brings before the eye 

The mountains and rivers a thousand miles away ; 
Dragons can be commanded to service, tigers tamed ; 
Even the songs by the dryad, who knows by heart 
All the songs sung by the men of the world 

Since the age of gods, can be understood ; 

Even the dancing postures of the mountain gammer, 
Who, many summers and winters without end, 
Plays in the haze and lies in the mist, 

And goes round the mountains, can be seen. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


EVEN the solitary sleeper at night, 

If plum-blossoms stand by the bed, 

Awakes to spring sweetness in the hermitage ; 
Happier still, since it is in the fragrance 

Of the breath of the tender God of poetry 
That I live both morning and evening. 

My yearning for him goes to my heart so deeply 
That such a life as fifty years at best 

I am far from grudging for poetry’s sake. 

I will lay it at the feet of my God. 

To worship the God as eternally as heaven, 

To remain in the hermitage as eternally as earth, 
I determined one day in my hermitage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


I 
Ir flows in summer, it flows in winter, 

The river before the hermitage never ceases to flow. 
It is good in spring, it is good in autumn, 

Good and gentle is the willow behind the hermitage. 
The water flows gracefully, the willow is quiet, 

The hermitage is lonely, the man is growing old. 


2 
The man has grown a little old and, with a smile, 
Reciting the old verse, leans on the quiet window: 
“ Poetry-books I will leave long between heaven and 
earth ; 
With my fishing-rod I wish to sweep the coral trees.” 


3 
The spring before the window, O how pleasant! 
The autumn before the window, O how pleasant! 
The wind is soft, the sky is serene, 
The water flows gracefully, the willow is quiet. 
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BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 


i 
In the blue sky, suddenly the spring thunder peals; 
Out of the confused grasses, a cock-pheasant starts. 
All at once sounds of things are heard! 
All at once voices of men are heard! 


2 


To the ears strained to detect them, 

What fearful sounds of things are revealed! 

Iron hoofs kick stones, a myriad steeds rage, 
Swords and spears clank, the brave warriors thrill. 


5) 

To the pricked ears, the voices come: 
“Men, go westward! Men, go westward! 
There are enemies in the west, enemies to humanity! 
There are enemies in the west, enemies to peace! 
The enemies to humanity should be chastised, 
The enemies to peace should be punished. 
Men should rather die in hand-to-hand fights ; 
_ Why should we be depressed and build great walls ? 
We have ever stood on the defensive with utmost 

patience, 
Which is now exhausted; strike them, strike them! 
Men, go westward! Men, go westward! 
There are enemies in the west, enemies to humanity! 
The enemies to humanity should be punished. 
There are enemies in the west, enemies to peace! 
The enemies to peace should be chastised. 
Men, go westward! Men, go westward!” 
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CHAPTER II 


I WILL listen only to the jewelled voice 

Of my God in the hermitage, 

What is my purpose in admitting into my mind 
The sounds of things from the other shore ? 

I shut my ears and quiet my senses, 

And the perfume of a piece of the fragrant olive, 
Added to the fire in the small fireplace, 

Passes away in the air, leaving me in a poetical dream. 
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CHAPTER Ili 


I 
YESTERDAY’S water and to-day’s water, 
Dirty water and clean water ; 

All ages through, continuing to run and run, 
The river goes from mountain to sea— 
Various are the barques that glide down it! 


2 
Yesterday’s ships and to-day’s ships, 
Firewood ships and charcoal ships ; 
They differ each day and float and float 
Down the river from its upper course— 
Various are the men who pole the ships! 


s} 
Where may it have come from? Now there is 
A boat in mid-stream of the big river ; 
What kind of man creeps there in the boat ? 
A singing voice, softly arising, is heard! 


4 
Its mid-compartment thatched with rush-matting 
Covers the singer’s figure, but not his voice. 
The voice is wonderfully gentle and sorrowful, 
It is not comic, like an ordinary boat-song ; 
The song is wonderfully profound in its sense, 
It is neither of love nor of any other tenderness! 


) 
The boat floats down before the hermitage, 


The singing voice arises from within the matting. 
IOI 


Who is the man that sings and what is the song ? 
If it is a song, any song pleases me, 

As long as it is a song, my ears are pricked ; 
Now let me hear the song of the man. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE BOATMAN’S SONG. 


3 
“THE day when the wind comes from heaven, 
A solitary cloud floats and moves first ; 
The morning when the wind arises from earth, 
Little grasses are fanned and tremble first. 
With heaven above and earth under foot, 
Men unite the souls of heaven and earth 
And possess them in their breasts— 
If this mind of theirs moves first like clouds, 
If this mind of theirs trembles first like grasses, 
Under the great heaven and on the great earth, 
The fearful tempest of kalpa-fate 
Will come to blow in this world. 


2 
“ Fearful is the tempest of kalpa-fate ! 
When this wind once happens to blow, 
A fertile land, exuberant and beautiful, 
Will all at once change its appearance ; 
A towering nation, glorious and prosperous, 
May probably suffer revolution. 


3 
“The night when this wind sweeps lightly, 
A lofty building with emerald tiles 
Sways and sways and inspires uneasiness ; 
The treasure bells cry with confused voices, 
The engraved beams creak with dreadful sounds, 
And noble men in green curtains are overawed. 
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4 
“More so with a sad lowly cottage 

In a tangle of arrowroot on a mountain side, 

Or with bamboo-leaf thatched hut 

At a cryptomeria’s foot in a dark vale; 

As it has no power to protect itself, 

It is swept away with no mercy 

At one blast like an autumn leaf; 

And in the roofless, cold, frosty morning, 

Drawing their sleeves round them, the poor folk wail. 


5 
“Tf this wind maddens and rages and raves, 
All the twenty-eight constellations crumble, 
Clouds dance in the figures of devils, 
Swords flash hundreds, thousands of miles, 
Grasses thirst for brave warriors’ blood. 
Oh, how fearful is the tempest of kalpa-fate! 


6 
“See, how many years it was that the minds 
Of the people of our beautiful country 
Moved like clouds, trembled like grasses! 
The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come. 


7 
“Ah, the mountain flowers! ah, the valley flowers! 
They grow, drunk with the sweetness 
Of the dripping of the evening clouds, 
And bloom, scenting the warm world, 
Blessed by the spring morning sun, 
Ah, the mountain flowers! ah, the valley flowers! 
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What minds, then, do the flowers have? 
They bloom for no definite reason, 
Merely giving forth fragrance of their own kind. 


8 
“The golden people! the silvery people! 
From the day on which they see the light, 
When they rely only on merciful milk, 
Huddled under the warm clothes of morals, 
They make good their growth as they can, 
The golden people! the silvery people! 
What minds, then, do the people have ? 
The people live for no definite reason, 
Merely wishing to pass their days in happiness. 
The people live for no definite reason, 
Merely desiring to satisfy their nature. 


9 
“Those who rear silkworms tend silkworms. 
They tend them and tend them, 
Night and morning. 
The silkworms sleep, but they do not, 
They starve themselves, but never the silkworms. 


10 
“Those who plant mulberries care for mulberries. 
They care for them and care for them, 
Winter and spring. 
They fear the snow so much that their minds also 
Freeze in the winter evening, 
They deplore the frost so much that their hair 
Turns hoary in the spring morning. 
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3 
“To nourish the people and keep the country, 
Who that is a lord over men will neglect the people? 
To nourish the people and keep the country, 
Who that is a lord over men will not love the country ? 


12 
“Oh, what a fearful tempest of kalpa-fate! 
The mountain flowers scatter! the valley flowers 
scatter ! 
It was the spring of yesterday 
That they quietly bloomed and were fragrant ; 
And the night storm that breaks their branches 
Makes the mountains and valleys shake and rattle; 
The mountain flowers scatter! the valley flowers scatter ! 


13 
“Oh, what a fearful tempest of kalpa-fate! 
The golden people, the silvery people, 
Each rises against the other with mad enthusiasm! 
It was last night’s dream that parents and children, 
Husbands and wives, harmoniously gathering together, 
Each with a smiling face, got along in happiness; 
It is this morning’s fact that the valiant 
Take weapons and fix their flaring eyes 
On the sky alone over the battle-field ; 
And, in a fury of crazy excitement, 
Forgetting their homes for their country, 
Forgetting their wives for their sovereign, 
To leave their native places of affection behind 
For the hell of fighting and bloodshed, 
The golden people, the silvery people, 
Each rises against the other with mad enthusiasm! 
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14 

“Oh, what a fearful tempest of kalpa-fate ! 

Those who rear silkworms tend silkworms, 

Even the girls of humble birth know this path. 
Those who plant mulberries care for mulberries, 
Even the men of humble birth feel this instinct. 

To nourish the people, ah, that makes the sovereign ! 
Who that is a sovereign will not care for the people ? 
Although there is, indeed, no sovereign 

Who does not pity and care for the people, 

Yet, lo! when the tempest of kalpa-fate blows, 

The heart of the sovereign hardens! 

Oh, what a fearful tempest of kalpa-fate! 

The Imperial Sovereign of the country of the rising sun 
Grips tightly the hilt of the sword 

And stands with his august face to the west! 

The great Sovereign of the country of the setting moon 
Puts the gold armour on his body 

And is pleased to rise, casting his eyes to the east! 
The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come! 

The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come! 


15 
“The flowers do not desire the night storm, 
The people do not desire troublous times. 
How should the sovereign approve them ? 
Yet the war bells and drums and the war-cries! 


16 
“But what can be done with fate? 
Ah, what can be done with mysterious fate ? 
Ah, what can be done with inevitable fate ? 
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The Active and Passive rage into thunders, 
Nature in dismal agony writhes into earthquakes. 
Who makes the events happen in the universe ? 
What human affairs are disposed by man? 


17 
“The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come, 
The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come. 
The mountain flowers scatter, the valley flowers scatter ; 
The golden people, the silvery people, 
Each rises against the other with mad enthusiasm, 
The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come, 
The tempest of kalpa-fate at last has come. 
No day of the Land of Peaceful Bays is in peace, 
The men of the Great Eight Islands have all departed ! 


18 
“Behold the aspect of the tempest of kalpa-fate! 
Behold the aspect of the tempest of kalpa-fate! 
Yesterday the minds of the people were drowsy 
And floated and moved like clouds, 
But to-day the great armies cross the sea, 
Their dignity is imposing, their spirit solemn, 
Clouds of flags flutter on the Manchurian plain! 


19 
“Behold the aspect of the tempest of kalpa-fate! 
Behold the aspect of the tempest of kalpa-fate ! 
Yesterday the minds of the people were gentle 
And waved and trembled like grasses, 
But to-day myriads of soldiers, brandishing swords 
Like frosted eulalia-plumes in an autumn field, 
Tread on the earth of Liao-tung in all directions. 
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20 
“ Jet-black clouds lower on a vast plain, 
A shower of rain falls, of a sudden, in floods, 
Myriads of silver arrows pour down in chaos, . 
Then the eulalia, pueraria, lespedeza, platycodon, 
With all their leaves and blades at bottom or top, 
Are wet, and no kind of grass is left dry. 
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“When the tempest of kalpa-fate rages, 

And under the blue, blue heavens, 

In the limits of the vast, vast earth, 

It dashes over the dust, sand, and pebbles, 
And runs, sweeping away all things whatsoever, 
The marsh, river, and sea are enraged, 

And all the waters everywhere roll heels over head; 
The dead trees moan themselves hoarse, 

The young trees wail with voices choked ; 

The hollow rocks groan in agony, 

The towering rocks shout and scream ; 

Though the fish, in fear, hide deep, 

Their minds are frightened in dreams ; 

The birds, in grief, cannot fly at all, 

They shrink and only roll their eyes. 

No matter if they are animate or inanimate, 
All things cannot but be in sorrow. 


22 
“When a shower of rain falls, all grasses are wet, 
When war breaks out, both Sudras and Kshatriyas 
Are equally mournful and filled with anxiety ; 
Nobody can but be filled with anxiety. 
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23 
“Let the tempest of kalpa-fate blow and blow! 
If it does not cease, but blows itself out, 
Let it blow and blow! Why should we shun it ? 
Oh, the tempest of kalpa-fate is blowing! 


24 
“On the water, oblivious of the world, 
Rowing up the river through the flowers, 
I fish the spring side-stream ; 
On the ship in which I live at ease, 
Mooring for the night through the moonlight, 
I drink saké in the autumn river-nook. 
I am an old man of many winters, 
Still I am not a mage in a cloud 
But a man breathing in the Imperial land ; 
Well, let me stand up with my sidelocks 
Of frost waving in the wind of fate; 
Though I am old and thin as a crane, 
Yet I will not waste my strength, 
But render my service for my country! 
Now, shall I fling open the matting and rise? 


25 
“The taihé-roc wishes to mount on the Fuyd-typhoon. 
The keu-bird desires to fly in the funrin-typhoon. 
In the spring of peace the brave sleep, 
The heroic rise in the autumn of war. 
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“Let the tempest of kalpa-fate blow and blow! 
Oh, brave, you will rise with beaming eyes, 
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The time you waited for has come. 

Let the tempest of kalpa-fate blow and blow! 
Oh, heroic, you perform great exploits! 

The opportunity you wished for has come. 


27 
‘““ The starry wind god in the east has moved and moved, 
And Hiren, the wind god, has already fumed and fumed, 
The gale rushes howling and howling, 
The gale-fans sweep and sweep, 
The taihé-roc struggles up to the sky, 
The eu-bird sports madly in the air. 


28 
“The tempest of kalpa-fate rushes up, 
The tempest of kalpa-fate sweeps over. 
You, courageous, struggle up to the sky, 
Beating your wings of courage! 
You, talented, sport madly in the air, 
Wielding your wings of genius! 


29 
“They that grieve at a gale and creep into grasses— 
What birds are they? Marsh-tits! little sparrows! 
Marsh-tits! little sparrows! How cowardly they are! 
They that fear the tide and grumble— 
Who are they? The nerveless! the spineless! 
The nerveless! the spineless! How contemptible they 

are | 

30 
“ Though the violet blooms with tiny flowers 
In a lonely gorge where spring visits late, 
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Yet it wafts its scent on the sweeping wind ; 
Though the rush is young in early summer 
On a river bank, yet in the passing wind 

It gives out a fresh rustling! 

Though I have not the ambition of a big bird 
Which delights in winds, yet I hate 

The mean scolding of a little sparrow. 
Deep-mountain violet! green river-rush! 

You may possibly understand my mind. 


31 

“On the water, oblivious of the world, 
In the ship in which I live at ease, 
I am an old man of many winters, 
Yet shall I fling open the matting and rise ? 
I am not yet a mage in a cloud, 
But a man breathing in the Imperial land, 
So the tempest of kalpa-fate blows upon me! 
Head by the rudder, I sleep all alone 

On the heater, under the rush-matted roof ; 
And my dream is pleasant, of visiting Horai 
And sailing about round the fairy island. 
But you, deep-mountain violet, put me to shame, 
You, young river-rush, put me to shame. 
Deep-mountain violet, young river-rush, 
You may possibly understand my mind, 
You may possibly understand my mind.” 


II2 


CHAPTER V 


z 
THE slow river, lordly, spreading vast, 
Was filled with the calm spirit of water, 
And flowing, yet not flowing, it flowed, 
While the ship unrowed kept its serenity, 
And moving, yet not moving, it moved 
With its graceful figure downward bound, 
And was seen awhile in the picture scroll 
Of the river, hung before my eyes 
As they glanced from the hermitage window ; 
However, the voice of the song had gone, 
And the ship passed behind the screens 
Of the evening mist on the river. 


2 
Whence may the ship have come ? 
The eyes, gazing far up the river, 
Meet but a vast haze of water; 
Whither may the man have gone ? 
The eyes, turned far down the river, 
Meet but a vague veil of fog. 


3 
The scent of an orchid in the wind 
Is hard to trace to its source, 
The shadow of a bird in the mirror 
Is hard to hold there fast. 
A reality? yes, but it is more nearly dream. 
A somebody? yes, but he seems to be me! 
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CHAPTER VI 


TuouGH I also am oblivious of the world, 

I am not yet a mage who can float on a cloud; 
Though I also live alone in the hermitage, 

I am one breathing in the Imperial land! 

In truth, when a shower falls in the evening, 
No kind of grass can avoid being wet. 

On the morning the tempest of kalpa-fate blows, 
Nobody can avoid its blast. 

Though he has not the ambition of a big bird 
Which delights in winds, yet he disdains 

To scold meanly like a little sparrow ; 

He will bloom fragrant as a violet, 

And will wave, rustling as a rush; 

How sweet a heart breathes in his song, 

By which he expresses his prayer! 

To pass the day without doing anything 

When the tempest of kalpa-fate blows, 

Violet! I also am put to shame by you, 

Young rush! I also am put to shame by you. 
If he flings open the matting and leaves his boat, 
I will likewise start out from the hermitage. 

The strings of the harp call from there, 

The strings of the harp answer from here. 

When I hear the voice of the other’s mind, 

The voice of my mind likewise sounds! 

Ah, how sweet his song is! 

My mind is moved! My mind is moved! 
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CHAPTER VII 


Ou, foolish am I, foolish have I been 

I will listen only to the jewelled voice 

Of my God in the hermitage. 

What do I mean by letting my attention 
Be drawn to the song behind the matting 
Of the rush-thatched boat in the stream ? 
I will listen only to the jewelled voice 

Of my God in the hermitage. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


I 
Lone, long ago when I was an infant, 
In the street of dust of the Capital, 
I saw an old woman who boasted 
Of her skill in making flowers. 


Z 
Her hair white with age of worldly care 
And the wrinkles of wisdom on her forehead 
Made her appearance so very venerable 
That, one evening of flowerless winter, 
I, with no suspicion in my child’s mind, 
Planned to get a branch of cherry-blossoms. 


3 
The next morning was cold, breath was visible, 
And the main street had no human figures ; 
“See how wonderful my art is,” she said; 
““T caused these flowers to bloom this dawn 
While the north wind made small birds 
Freeze to the branches of trees.” 
Smiling, she gave me the wild cherry. 
The blossoms, at their height, rich in hue, 
Resembled their full perfection of March 
And beamed in a most beautiful smile. 


4 
Amidst the dreary morning of winter, 
Rejoicing at holding spring in my hand, 
I played in the best of spirits, 
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But, all at once, I wept with resentment : 
I found they were not true flowers 

But false ones, imposing upon the eyes, 
Painted with colours of mere deceit ; 

The flowers were of human craftsmanship ! 


5 
Those petals that looked so beautiful 
Were of unglossed silk, dyed red. 
Of what were those glossy leaves ? 
They were of coloured wax paper. 
The branches proved to be dead brushwood, 
The twigs proved to be copper wire. 
Assuming the name of true flowers, 
They were shallow deceits of craftsmanship. 
What good taste could there be in them ? 
Only ugliness was to be seen! 


6 
I awoke, that day, to the wisdom 
That, if human hands make flowers, 
The flowers are not true flowers 
And have no real scent of flowers. 


Z 
Flowers bloom naturally in spring, 
Poetry grows naturally in the heart. 
When hands can never make flowers, 
How can one’s will make poetry ? 
Foolish have I been, foolish have I been: 
Never is poetry made by one’s will! 
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CHAPTER IX 


I ; 
THROUGH the melting of the light snow, 
The fresh colour of wet earth is seen, 
Last year’s old roots return to life, 

This year’s seed-leaves begin to sprout. 


2 

He has neither saké nor love in his dream, 
Nor any desire in his awakened reality ; 
Merely ‘“‘ the gardener,” waiting for flowers, 
He smiles, and in the air trembling with heat, 
Breaks the clods of earth with a rake, 

And, at the sunset of a bright day, 

Draws water from the well, and tenderly 
Sprinkles its bounty with a watering-pot. 


S 
He will pull and remove evil weeds, 
Such as the garden-radish and hawk’s claw ; 
He will catch and kill abominable worms, 
Such as the spray-worm and cut-worm. 
What if his old life is drawing to its end? 
He only looks forward with longing eyes 
To the dawn when the first flower blooms; 
And he toils daily both in mind and body. 
His fingers become rough with harsh earth, 
His face gets sun-burned and black. 


4 
When the wind blows, balmy with the effusion 
Of the warm heart of the God of spring, 
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ie 


The birds offer their songs of praise 
To honour the divine work of mystery, 
The butterflies dance with light hearts 
Exalted by the God’s loving kindness. 


5 
The hidden ideas of great love stored 
By the God of spring are wonderful! 
He gives the mountain ferns to the boys 
In the recesses of deep mountains, 
And the marsh parsley to be picked by the girls 
In the country of ploughed paddy-fields. 
To the gardener who waited for flowers 
He has at last given some flowering sprays. 


6 
Rewarded with the smile of the flowers, 
The old gardener smokes to-day, 
With one hand on a small spade! 
His face also blooms with a smile. 


fe 
I will only wait for flowers to bloom, 
I will make myself a gardener. 
I do not know how to create poetry, 
I think only of the growing of poetry. 
The God lives here, in this hermitage ; 
I will listen only to the jewelled voice 
Of my God in hermitage. 
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CHAPTER X 


I 


FooLisH have I been, foolish have I been! 
Where shall I go, should I wander 

Out of the hermitage, my God’s abode, 
And what shall I find to do elsewhere ? 


2 


Though the hue of the convolvulus is pale, 
If it surely blooms and gives forth scent 

On the dust heap at the edge of the town, 

I will take a nap under its shade 

And look into the hearts of the flowers 

To learn why they creep over a beggar’s dream. 
But, as is the wont of the world, we have 
Dust all the time, flowers but seldom. 

So the lunatic, looking for some trace 

Of the sweetness of the beautiful will 

Of the God who adorns heaven and earth, 
May abandon himself to a homeless life 

And sleep many a night under the blue sky; 
Yet in the Capital where houses throng, 
Roofed with cold tiles and supported 

By a fine collection of pillars of avarice, 

The oppressive heat of the crowd reeks, 
Things emit a vapour of foul odour, 

And the clear bright evening moon 

May have her light stained and blurred. 
There how can bloom the dear familiar flowers! 
There what occasions to get drunk 

And to smile in their sweet fragrance! 
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3 
Foolish have I been, foolish have I been! 
Where shall I go, should I wander 
Out of the hermitage, my God’s abode, 
And what shall I find to do elsewhere ? 


4 

To paint silk, cut paper, and fix 
Scentless flowers with copper wire 
To the dead twigs of brushwood ; 
How can I do such a false thing ? 
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CHAPTER XI 


HALF a cupful of mountain tea, 

Which clears the mind, tastes light, 

The smoke of a pinch of incense, 
Which calls down poetry, is quiet ; 

The hermitage is in a dead silence, 
Wrapped in the dusky evening colour, 
Night falls calmly on the river village, 
And goi-herons fly, ushering in darkness. 
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PY ene, 


CHAPTER XII 


z 
A Group of little country folk— 


A fair-complexioned one, probably called ‘“ Plummy,” 


Another of a sturdy look, probably ‘“ Piny,” 
And “ Secundus,” “ Tertius,’ with a great noise, 
Little ladies, “ Flower,” ‘‘ Butterfly,’ mingling— 
They played awhile before going to bed, 

And uplifted their beautiful voices 

Tinged not yet with the sorrows of life; 

And joining their hands and voices, 

They passed, singing, by the hermitage. 


2 
When the tide comes flowing, it wets all, 
The pebbles on the beach among the rest, 
The pebbles on the beach in sea-water— 
Beautiful like jewels with their wet colours ! 
In national danger, even children 
Who know least of it are stirred. 
Lovely are the graces of innocent children 
Who are stirred for an unknown cause! 


3 
Whose composition is the war-song ? 
How brave is the purport of the song! 
Who has set the war-song to music ? 
How fierce are the notes of the song! 


4 
The children go off beyond the bank 
Of the dark shadow of young leaves, 
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Which, however, do not bury their song. 
When the children go on marching 

Under the faint twinkling of the Evening Star, 
They are held in her heavenly arms. 


5 
As they go wandering under the Evening Star 
In and out of the shade of young leaves, 
Now there arises in a fresh outburst 
The war-song sweet upon their lips. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SONG OF THE CHILDREN. 


I 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


“Start! Start quickly! Start at once! 
Haled with the morning sun light 

Of the bright red eastern sky, 

Sail out in the morning breeze, 

When the Ship God is in high spirits ; 
Breaking snowy froth at the bow, 

Rend the waves of ten thousand miles ; 
On the dark continent to the west, 
In the black clouds beyond the sea, 
Plant the flag of the rising sun, 
Plant the flag of the rising sun. 
Start! Start quickly! Start at once 


”) 
! 


2 
Boys. 


‘March on, march on! Now march on! 
Hoist the flag of the rising sun, 

Bright with the blaze of righteousness, 
Warm with the light of benevolence! 
Show the mighty cleansing power 

Of the water of the eastern seas, 

And cleanse the filthy continent! 

Like the spring tide in March, 

Rolling upon the rocks and sands, 
March on, march on! Now march on!” 
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3 

GIRLS. 
“Strike! Strike and strike! Strike them! 
Their eyes ever glare for more prey, 
Their claws spare nothing they can grasp ; 
Spreading their wings as they please 
And lording it over the great sky, 
The fierce eagles fly and rave 
And seize our neighbour’s chickens! 
Strike and strike these deadly foes! 
If not, their eyes will covet to seize 
Before long the fish of our own pond; 
Strike and strike these deadly foes! ” 


4 

Boys. 
“ Strike! Strike and strike! Strike them! 
The will of God from on high 
Has sent light into our bosoms ; 
The words of our Great Sovereign 
Have descended upon our heads. 
God in Heaven commands us to strike, 
The king on earth orders us to strike. 
Swords at sides, guns on shoulders, 
Punishment will we give to our foes, 
Never will we men stop, but strike! 
Strike! Strike and strike! Strike them! ” 


5 
Boys AND GIRLS, 


“ Strike! Strike and strike! Strike them! 
The command has already been given us. 
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The cannon smoke has already risen. 
The bugles peal into the clouds, 

The stirring shouts rend the rocks. 

Life is light, righteousness is heavy ; 
Let the foes be told by myriads, 

We are wholly firm to one purpose. 
Never do we retreat nor flag nor flinch; 
If blood scatters like cherry-blossoms, 
Oh, let our red hearts then be printed 
On the earth of the battle-field! 

Strike! Strike and strike! Strike them! 


6 
“At them! At them! Now at them! 
Whether the victory passes 
To our side or to theirs, 
Now is the time to decide. 
At them! At them! Now at them! 
The cannon roar like thunderbolts! 
The bullets fly like hailstones! 
How bravely the enemy also fight! 


Zi 
“At them! At them! Now at them! 
Their strength sharpens our eagerness. 
We will show how well the axes cut 
By trying them on huge knotty trees. 


8 
“At them! At them! Now at them! 
However thickly the foolhardy foes, 
Reckless of their lives, may fling 
Missiles in defence of their lines. 
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9 
“ At them! At them! Now at them! 
Though the foes shoot a thick defence, 
No need to fear, for the Gods live 
In the heroes’ hearts of the Gods’ Land! 


10 

“At them! At them! Now at them! 
The enemy have begun to waver. 

The order to charge has been issued, 
At them, be ready, at them swiftly!” 


TE 

Boys. 
“The ocean spreads myriads of miles, 
But the swallow flies over it. 


Charge in the face of thick missiles, 
Rush, O heroes, into the enemy’s lines. 


12 

“At them! At them! Now at them! 
Though the swallow is a frail bird, 

It defies the wide space of the ocean! 
Heroes invariably dare the foes!” 


13 
GIRLS. 
“Even a chasm a thousand fathoms deep 
The lion leaps over with a jump. 
What though the enemy send missiles ? 
Cut, O heroes, into their lines. 
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I4 
“At them! At them! Now at them! 
The lion’s one roar rends the hearts 

Of hundreds of beasts to death. 

Heroes carry all before them! ” 


I5 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


“ Rush, O heroes, into the enemy’s lines, 
Chase and trample them to pieces! 

Cut, O heroes, into the enemy’s lines, 
Splinter them to chips of wood!” 


16 
Boys. 


“The storm scatters leaves off the trees, 
The heroes, drawing near, confound the enemy. 
The war-cries shake mountains and valleys, 
Our flags are high in the enemy’s lines. 
See, the day is carried by us! 

The enemy could not keep the field; 
Their brave generals many a time 

Rolled their vindictive eyes at us, 

But could not turn their horses’ heads, 
And have shown their heels to us! 

Chase hard, not losing this chance! 

Chase hard, not giving a respite! 

What though the dear enemy gnash 

Their teeth and cover the retreat ? 

We, a flood that broke the bank, 

Will permit nothing to resist us! 

They, the bamboo rods beginning to split, 
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Will split through every knot before our swords! 
Press, press and press, all in a body! 
The bugles sound a general charge! 


17 
“The bugles sound notes of victory, 
The whole army is high in spirits. 
See, the day is carried by us; 
See, the day is carried by us. 


18 
“ Respecting the order of our generals 
Who are not elated with victory, 
The men, still firm, stand ready 
For valiant acts in solemn silence.” 


19 

Boys AND GIRLS. 
“Sad is the site of the enemy’s position ! 
To right and left are scattered the arms, 
Which are all bespattered with blood ; 
In twos and threes lie the corpses, 
Still clutching their swords by the hilts! 
The powder smoke has cleared away, 
The sun shines palely over the fields; 
In the cold evening the wind blows 
And ruffles, like waves, the manes 
Of the horses dying on the grass! ” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SINGING, singing, the children departed; 
Their voices faded into the distance, 
Their figures were seen no more; 

The skies deep in the colour of night 
Made the stars sharply shine. 

Playing, playing, the children went on; 
Their figures grew dim far away, 

Their songs faintly sounded their last ; 
The bank with the young leaves alone 
Is left darker in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XV 


TuE lovely children passed into the darkness, 
Their excited voices died into the sky; 

The hermitage where only silence remains 
Has one lamp and one solitary man. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


T 
I HAVE a friend called ‘‘ Shadow.” 
He and I are friends deeply pledged! 
Like or not, we, karma-riveted, 
Can never part from each other. 
Of an autumn night, merry at the moon, 
We drink saké together from one cup; 
Of a spring day, in a walk to view flowers, 
Now I carry him pick-a-back, now he me; 
After a number of years’ loving talk, 
We are not so prosaic as to write 
Pledge of dying together if we die; 
What do we care if thunderbolts fall ? 
In the flames of the lightning, 
We would fain die hand in hand. 
Ours is a heart-to-heart intimacy— 
This friend does not rejoice to-night. 
He leans against the wall in melancholy. 


2, 
The butterfly is frightened, so is the bee, 
The carp swims off, so does the barbus. 
When Shadow droops his head in thought, 
Even in like posture I find myself to-night, 
Drooping my head low before the lamp, 
Drooping my head low before the lamp. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


a 
SHADOW. 

“Ou, my friend! My friend! 

What are you thinking of to-night ?” 


SELF. 
“Oh, my friend! My friend! 
What are you thinking of to-night ?”’ 


2 
SHADOW. 


“T know what you are thinking of. 

Moved by the country children’s song, 

You are worrying in secret. 

Indeed, you may well worry ; 

Alas, your bodily existence, I perceive, 

Was gathered together out of earth. 

The earth has shaken, the earth has shaken. 
Your mind, alas, is also shaking.” 


3 

Bopy. 
“T know what you are thinking of. 
Moved by the country children’s song, 
I am truly pitied by you. 
Indeed, you may well pity me; 
Alas, your shadowy existence, I perceive, 
Was only of light and not of earth; 
You grieve not, though the earth shakes, 
But seem to pity me who grieve.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


I 
SHADOW. 


“Ou, I, this I, am the child of light! 
My father is the Sun, my mother the Moon! 
As my body has grown up in light, 
Which is beautiful and cloudless, 
Floating lightly, though not on wings, 
I play and fly in the sky, 

Then rest awhile on the earth: 

On the sand, on stone, on moss, 

On the rush-mat, on the wall, 

Or sometimes even on the sea— 

On water that spreads blue silk— 

Or on the snow that buries under it 
The entire grass-plain, all except the river. 
You and I have passed many years 
Loving each other in great intimacy ; 
But you, the child of the earth, 

Born out of heavy dark earth, 

Are drawn by the ties of the land, 
And your frail mind is shaken 

In these days of national danger, 
And, alas, you suffer by yourself! 


2 


- “Winds rage in the sky, billows rise in the sea, 
The earth has shaken, the earth has shaken. 
Oh, pity on you who are moved 

By the country children’s crude singing! 
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3 
“ Being drawn by the ties of the land, 
With a palpitating heart, to-night, 
Your fragile mind is shaking, 
You are sinking into deep thought ; 
For your sake I am grieved 
And heartily pity you, and lament. 
O friend, the dearest friend of mine! 
While I have come from heaven, 
O friend, the dearest friend of mine! 
You have grown out of earth. 


4 
“The mountain in the south sea stands serene, 
The white parrots fly in that purple-bamboo jungle ; 
Though the parrots freely fly and play, 
I still hate their servitude to their goddess-mistress. 
The lambs sleep in the fragrant orchids 
That bloom in the mist on rocky Chin-hua ; 
Though they enjoy their leisurely sleep, 
May there be no mage to master them! 
I am a being originated in heaven, 
Am no subject of the Imperial land, 
And can be free from restraints ; 
But you have grown out of earth, 
Are indebted to the favour of the land, 
And your heart naturally pains to-night ; 
I also am grieved, for your sake!” 
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-- CHAPTER XIX 


I 
Bopy. 


Orel etnis i, am a man of the earth 
My bone is its congealed salt, 

My blood is its thickened water. 

What part of this five-foot body 

But retains the earthy trace ? 

Oh, I, this I, am a man of the earth! 
You—who have grown up in light 

And play and fly in the sky, 

Then rest awhile on the earth, 

Like a dragonfly light in mind and body— 
You are pensive, for all your nature, 
And are so very good, to-night, 

As to lament heartily for my sake. 


2 
“© friend, the dearest friend of mine! 
While you have come from heaven, 
O friend, the dearest friend of mine! 
I have grown out of earth. 


3 
“Winds rage in the sky, billows rise in the sea, 
The earth has shaken, the earth has shaken ; 
Being drawn by the ties of the land, 
I am here, worrying myself in vain. 


4 
“See me who am made of earth! 
See me who am made of earth! 
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I have lived my life till this day 
Eating, like a paddy-field sparrow, 
The sweet rice gathered from the ears 
Drooping scores of inches long, 

Grown by the blessed dew of mercy 
Of the great lord reigning in peace. 
My life, the life of a sparrow! 

In my life his jewels are bright 

As the dew of the royal mercy! 
Bright, indeed, is the dew of mercy! 


5 
““See me who am made of earth! 
See me who am made of earth! 
In the image of God’s precept, 
The River Isuzu’s water runs clean ; 
From the clear River Isuzu I partake 
The joy of drinking—of inheriting 
The ancestor God’s clear nature. 
The God’s River runs in my mind 
With the blessing of its cleanliness! 
With the virtue of its cleanliness ! 


6 


“The honourable flag of the sun, 

Patterned after the wonderfully warm sun! 

I, under the shade of the flag, 

Which flutters even at the doors of the poor, 
Breathed and breathed its warm air, 

And have grown, grown under its love, 

The warmth of the flag’s soul 

That runs high in my blood! 
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The warmth of the flag’s soul! 
It runs high in my blood! 


7 
“Though rich, the peony fawns upon wealth ; 
Though pure, the plum knows not the world; 
Only the cherry-blossoms are excellent, 
That adorn with beauty the spring 
Of the unparalleled Isles of Yamato. 
They have a red touch of affection 
Yet not a shadow of coquetry, 
But glory in the purity of snow. 
Valiant is their spirit, whose scent, 
Penetrating, ever penetrating me, 
Dwells in the marrow of my bone! 
Their scent dwells in my bone, 
Their scent dwells in my bone. 
I was born one of the people of Yamato 
And have grown old in the Land of Yamato. 
Years have I stood under the flowers, 
Years have I drunk the floral sweetness. 
My bone is soaked with their scent, 
My life is pledged to the flowers! 
To live as one of the people of Yamato, 
To die not less honoured than the cherry, 
Such is the desire which has penetrated my bone 
See, when I die, put me in fire: 
The smoke may have the scent of the flowers! 


8 


‘““T am one made of earth, 
I am one made of earth. 
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' What part of this five-foot body 

But retains earthy trace ? 

Up, to the slenderest end of a hair 

On the topmost crown of my head, 
Down, to the nails of the small toes 
Of my feet that touch the ground, 
What flows is the water of this land, 
What congeals is the salt of this earth. 
My blood, my bone, and my very life 
Are nothing but have come out of earth. 
Whose mind, indeed, is my mind? 

My mind is originally an earthy mind. 


9 
“Winds rage in the sky, billows rise in the sea, 
The earth has shaken, the earth has shaken. 
My body originated from the earth, 
My mind is originally an earthy mind, 
Have pity on me who worry in vain, 
Being drawn by the ties of the land!” 
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CHAPTER XX 


I 
SHADOW. 


“REASONABLE, indeed it is reasonable ! 
As you are a body from the earth, 
Your gentle spirit becomes depressed 

In these days of national danger, 

And you are moved by the song 

Sung by the simple little country folk, 
And worry yourself quite reasonably. 
The chestnut-worm that eats chestnut-leaves 
Gives chestnut-colour to its cocoon, 

The hare that lives in the snow-plain 
Imitates the snow with its fur. 

It is the common lot of all things 

Not to belie their origins. 

O friend, the dearest friend of mine! 
What makes you hesitate to say: 

“I belong to the earth, to the country ; 
Now in her emergency, for her let me 
Take a sword in hand and rise’ ? 

Not daring to declare this, you vainly 
Are worrying yourself in the hermitage.” 


2 
Bopy. 
“Oh, I, this I, am a man of the earth, 
‘TI belong to the earth, to the country, 


Now in her emergency, for her I will 
Take a sword in hand and rise.’ 
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Not that I do not stir myself with this, 
But, if I leave the hermitage 

And become only an earthly man, 

I shall be parted from you for ever, 

O friend, the dearest friend of mine! 

I have grown out of the earth.” 


SHADOW. 


“O friend, the dearest friend of mine! 
I am one come from heaven.” 


Bopy. 


“You and I shall be parted for ever, 
I worry myself for that very grief.” 


3 
SHADow. “As I do not belong to the earth,” 
Bopy. “You play utterly free in the sky;”’ 
SHaDow. “ Not being bound to this world,” 
Bopy. “You fly after the God of poetry;”’ 
SHADow. ‘ My soul transcends the universe,” 
Bopy. “Your thought forgets all ages ;”’ 
SHADOW. “ Buoyantly wandering as I please,” 
Bopy. “How very pleasant is your life!” 

4 
SHADOW. “ You are not a heavenly being,” 
Bopy. “ But a man of the Rice-Blessed Land ;” 
SHADOW. “So are you called by others.” 
Bopy. “A remote descendant of the God’s! ” 
SHADow. “As clean as the spring reed,” 
Bopy. “T sprouted and since that day,” 
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SHADOW. ““The sea breeze of the Father-Land ” 


Bopy. “Has ever been blessing me,” 
SHADOw. ‘‘ And you have been growing ;”’ 
Bopy. “ My heart, rooting here fixedly,” 
SHADOW. “True to the country to the last,” 
Bopy. “Will never move away.” 
SHADOW. “ That thought of yours also is admirable.” 
5 
Bopy. “But I regret that you and I”’ 
SHADOW. “ Were different in our original birth,” 
Bopy. “Are different in our present growth.” 
SHADow. “ Now that I feel that we must part,” 
Bopy. “TY am loath at our parting,” 


TOGETHER. “ Both are in agony, you and I.” 


6 

Bopy. “Though we are different in birth, 

And you and I differ in thought,” 
SHaDow. ‘“ Yet as we are deep in our love, 

You and I have one mind;” 
Bopy. “And I cannot give you up,” 
SHapow. ‘And from you I cannot part ;”’ 
Bopy. “And I take pity on you,” 
SHapow. ‘And for you I hold yearning,” 
Bopy. “ But what shall I do to-night ?”’ 
SHADow. “And I cannot accompany you,” 
Bopy. “ And with you I cannot be.” 
SHADow. “One on the ground, the other in the 

sky,” 

Bopy. ‘“‘ Hens, when they feel cold, hide in trees,” 
SHapow. “‘ Ducks, when they feel cold, dive in water,” 
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Bopy. “ Though we have the same mind 
Beneath the apparent difference,” 
SHapow. “ Yet being set apart by substance 
That puts difference in sameness,” 
Bopy. “We regret that we cannot become one.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


I 
SHADOW. 


“ TAKING you with me into the sky, 

Where clouds stand in eightfold walls, 

I wish to enjoy myself there, 

Paying a visit to the jewel temple 

Of the God of poetry whom you adore, 
When, alas, you are a heavy man of earth! 
Nor have you that light spirit 

Of the mage who climbs the haze, 

But you grieve that the winds of these days 
Blow over the cherry-blossoms, 

Are loath to quit their floral shade, 

And sink deep in thought vainly! ” 


2 
Bopy. 


“Taking you with me, on my part, 

For the country which gave me birth— 
Since it is regrettable for a man 

To pass idly these days of her emergency ; 
Since, even though weak in strength, 

I may strain the mind’s bow-string ; 
Since, even though not sufficiently sharp, 
I may sharpen the will’s arrowhead ; 
Since, like a mugwort among the hemp, 

I may bear myself among the brave— 

I wish to exert myself to usefulness, 
When, alas, you are a buoyant child of light! 
The beautiful garden of a hundred miles 
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Is no allurement for the phcenix to train 

His long tail in such an artificial cage— 
With eyes eternally turned to heaven, 

You burn with the desire of flying upward!” 


: 
SHaDow. ‘“‘ Unable to do as we wish,” 
Bopy. “You are to be pitied, and I also.” 
SHADOW. “‘ Being ardent in this love for each other.” 
Bopy. “You are to be pitied, and I also.” 
SHapow. ‘ What shall we do?” 
Bopy. “What shall we do?” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


As I took his hands and embraced Shadow, 
Shadow also took my hands and embraced me. 
Both fell into silence, our hearts throbbing, 
The hearts throb, never dropping into silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


: ; 
THE timid horse is not loved by a brave man, 
The brave man is not to blame, but the horse is. 
The silly woman is forsaken by a virtuous man, 
The virtuous man is not a sin, but the woman is. 


2 
After stamping in vain, the horse has run away, 
His cowardice is seen by everybody, 
The brave man is not to blame, surely not. 
Defying reasons, though they are obvious, 
Does she not know her silliness herself ? 
The woman is in sin—she surely is. 


3 
Oh, how detestable is this Myself! 
The God of poetry shows no care of me, 
The God of poetry seems to have forsaken me; 
It is a long while since I last heard 
The jewelled voice of the God of poetry. 
Oh, how detestable is this Myself! 


4 

I cherished two wishes in my breast, 

The two are in strife with each other ; 

The one for poetry is weak in spirit ; 

Its vain and cowardly stamping, I think, 
Estranged me from the God of poetry. 
While I know which way to proceed, 

Yet hesitating to proceed that way, I meet 
The difficulty of quitting worldliness ; 
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~My silly deafness to reason, I think, 
Alienated me from the God of poetry. 
I am forsaken by the God of poetry, 
Oh, how detestable is this Myself! 


5 
The confused fodder smells of summer, 
The stable is dark and the gnats circle, 
From within the lean horse neighs ; 
Rejected, still thinking of his master, 
Thinking of his master, his voice quivers! 
Thinking of his master, his voice quivers! 


6 
The unoiled hair is carelessly wound 
Round the dilapidated boxwood comb. 
For days she has not sat at the mirror ; 
The fresh spring wind has brought again 
The same harmonious couple of swallows, 
Who talk all day long on the beam, 
Whom she sees alone, living alone, 
The house is but too roomy and lonely ; 
The forsaken wife in her foolishness 
Still wonders of her man’s whereabouts. 
She broods, broods, and broods so bitterly 
That she wastes away in melancholy ; 
Her heart is dark as night with no lamp! 
Her heart is dark as night with no lamp! 


7 
Though the neighing is sad, 
The hack neighs to no purpose ; 
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Though the repenting tears are hot, 

The silly woman’s tears have no value. 

The horse’s grief restores no brave man, 

The woman’s cry regains no virtuous man! 
The mage’s wheel leaves no track in the cloud, 
The divine light is remembered to no purpose. 


8 
The mage’s wheel leaves no track in the cloud, 
The divine light is remembered to no purpose. 
The God of my hermitage forsook the abode, 
And where he has gone I do not know; 
The fragrance of wonderful imagination 
Is now changed to this world’s dust! 
The hermitage ran waste before I was aware, 
Where the God has gone I do not know. 
Now I hear no voice of the God, 
Only human voices reach my ears! 
Though I hunger after, and think of, poetry, 
Its light does not shine into my study. 
Though I yearn for, and call to, my God, 
He does not come to my little den. 


9 
The horse is bound to a hitching post, 
By the post he thinks of his master: 
The lame horse that worries himself 
Embosoms a long lasting regret ; 
Fog hangs over the woman’s solitary mind, 
The bell sounds sad in the evening, 
She hankers after the faded voice, 
And foolishly, as a woman would, 
Keeps an inconsolable love for the man ; 
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Even so my mind strays infinitely ! 

It is a long while since I last heard 

The jewelled voice of the God of poetry ; 
Oh, how detestable is this Myself! 

I am forsaken by the God of poetry! 
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BOOK IV 


CHAPTER I 
A YOUNG MAN’S SONG. 


as 


“ ALL human songs are products of ink. 
Mine alone is the product of blood. 

Oh, blood-written letters of my song, 
Each of you, rise and fly into the sky! 


2 


“Men do not sing of the butterfly or bird, 

Even rustics are grateful to their sovereign. 

This country has been founded twenty-five centuries, 
Now in her emergency my blood boils up. 

Let it be my prayer that I compose songs 

And give them the seething sound of my blood 
And make them peal like an iron drum. 

Oh, that I make them peal like an iron drum! 


2) 
“The drum is made of thoroughly-tempered iron, 
And when once its sound peals out, 
The grasses tremble, scattering dewdrops off their blades, 
The crickets stop singing and crouch flat to the ground. 


4 
“ Patriotic feeling burns and burns in my heart, 
The furious fire of my heart makes my blood boil. 
Men sing only the song of patriotism, 
It has the spirit of overwhelming the world. 
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Ja, 
“The patriotic song that boils out of blood 
Has life in each of its component parts. 
Its spirit that cows even devils is vigorous, 
Its soul that stands by righteousness is mighty ; 
Songs made to the moon, star, lily, and violet 
Are all put to shame and take to their heels. 


6 
“ How I love this country for its own sake! 
But songs I will never compose for the songs’ sake. 
For men, I wish only a patriotic spirit, 
For songs, only the seething sound of blood. 


is 
“The purple colour of Indian ink is beautiful, 
Spreading like a cloud over the well of an ink-slab, 
But what fragrance can there be in that song 
So long as it is a product of ink ? 


8 
“The tears shed for the frailty of flowers, 
The sorrows expressed by those forlorn of love, 
The songs that pretend to be ‘songs are delicate, 
But what do such sentiments come to in the end? 


9 
“Men do not sing of the butterfly or bird, 
Even rustics are grateful to their sovereign. 
I shall be ashamed to be called a poet, 
I only wish to be called mad with patriotism. 
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Io 
“ Holding under my foot that God who is worshipped 
By slaves to verses of empty colours, 
And aiming my spear, braced in my arm-pit, 
Improvising a song, I will offer him up to the God of 
war.” 
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Bopy. 


SHADOW. 


Bopy. 


SHADOW. 


Bopy. 


SHADOW. 


Bopy. 


SHADOW. 


CHAPTER II 


“ LIsTEN to the voice outside my window! ” 
“Making light of the God of poetry,” 
“The man bragging and bragging,” 

“And singing in a maddened tone,” 

“Ts heard to pass”’ 

“ And makes himself abominable.” 

“What man may he be?” 

“What man may he be?” 
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CHAPTER. III 


Bopy. 


“STRANGER at my window, stranger at my window! 
_ Why do you belittle the God of poetry ? 

Be it as it may that you love your country, 

But what do you mean by railing at poetry? 
Your complexion burns like fiery agate, 

You are still young and full of blood! 

Your speech is as rough as a rough jewel, 

How harsh and stinging are your words! 

Though you boast of your youthful spirit, 

Yet when you come to the autumnal end 

Of your age, with wrinkles in your brows, 
Knitted at the sour taste of life’s water, 

You also will be sure at least to know, 

As I do, the virtue of the God of poetry. 
Blaspheme not, young blood, before the hermitage 
Where the God of poetry is enshrined! ” 
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CHAPTER IV 


if 
YounG MAN. 


‘‘ HERMITAGE master, what makes you whine ? 
Nothing in the world is more foolish 

Than to think oneself advanced in age. 

My sole desire is to live eternally 

With this body full of youthful blood! 

I shall never grow old in spirit, 

I have no need of the God of poetry. 

What is the God of poetry? Ridiculous! 


2 
“Men do not sing of the butterfly or bird, 
Even rustics are grateful to their sovereign, 
This country has been founded twenty-five centuries, 
Now in her emergency my blood boils up. 
How I love this country for its own sake! 
But songs I will never compose for the songs’ sake. 
For men, I wish only patriotic spirit, 
For songs, only the seething sound of blood. 


3 
“You, hermitage master, listen to this! 
What do you think is the present time ? 
A great war has broken out beyond the sea, 
Men lay down their lives for their country. 
See, a young woman sheds tears 
Before her dead husband’s hair. 
See, a pitiful child cries 
Looking up at its father’s picture. 
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4 
“No flower blooms to the tearful eyes, 
No bird’s voice sounds to the sad ears, 
How can there be songs at this juncture ? 
What songs can there be at this crisis ? 
God of poetry, be gone! How idle! 
Poets, off with you! How stupid! 


o 
“Have you never known the story 
How, when he climbed Mount Pa and heard 
The noise of the war-drums of Tung-ting, 
The master poet Li-T‘ai-po scorned 
Yiian-ming loitering among his chrysanthemums ? 


6 


“A man of idleness is hateful. 

A man of indolence is detestable. 

Holding under my foot that God who is worshipped 
By slaves to verses of empty colours, 

And aiming my spear, braced in my arm-pit, 
Improvising a song, I will offer him up to the God of 


a? 


War. 


IOI it, 


CHAPTERS V 


Bopy. 
‘““YounG hero, please go past my hermitage. 
Every man has his own hope, 
Different hopes lead to different works. 
Every man has his own mind, 
Different minds follow their own turns. 
The woodman who cuts brushwood in the mountains, 
The old fisherman who fishes in the sea— 
They may cordially smile at each other, 
But they will do so only for a few moments 
In the breezy shade of the beckoning flags 
Of a public house in the market town. 
Seeing the mackerel-clouds in the evening skies, 
The man of the sea goes off to his sea; 
Hearing the cawing of the mountain crows, 
The mountaineer returns to his mountain home. 
Each, respectively as his thought points, 
Turns his face from the other’s face, 
The distance between their backs grows larger— 
That also shows a feature of human life. 
While we are lost in poetry with rapture, 
You think of the world with eagerness. 
We, enraptured by poetry, sit long in the night, 
Racking our brains for one fitting line, 
And in the abstraction of hard thinking, 
Twist, twist, and twist off our moustaches ; 
With such a curious torturing pleasure, 
We have lived naturally ignorant of the world. 
The heart of you who eagerly think of the world 
Is a burning iron lump flaming up scarlet, 
And burns all the dust that touches it ; 
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Even with the same vehemence as that 

You look down upon songs and poetry. 

I am the woodman who does not behold the sea 
And leaning on my axe admire the mountains, 
You are the fisherman not knowing mountains 
And with a fishing-rod on shoulder praise the sea. 
Each, respectively as his thought points, 

I follow my own course while you follow yours. 
Different hopes lead to different works, 

Different minds follow their own turns, 

Neither will disputing be to any purpose. 

Go past my hermitage with no more ado. 

Go past my hermitage with no more ado.” 


CHAPTER VI 


SHADOW. 


‘“MApMAN, be gone, be gone from my hermitage. 
Saké is saké when it is solely saké! 

Songs are songs when they are solely songs! 

When saké is not saké, it is detestable, 

When songs are not songs, they are abominable. 

The wretched creatures, who are cowardly contented 
With being slaves to this mundane life, \ 
Like mantises, angrily threaten with their lean elbows; 
Those songs that they sing for their country 

Are noisy in vain, like the croaking of frogs ; 

But frogs and mantises will make no songs. 

You, madman, a hateful enemy of mine, 

Who do not know how to worship the God of poetry, 
Madman, be gone, be gone from my hermitage.” 
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CHAPTER VII 


I 
Younc MAN. 


‘“LAUGHABLE! The man in the hut seems to be 
So narrow-minded as to get angry with me! 
Though told to be gone, I will stay if I wish, 
Though asked to stay, I will go if I get tired. 
The place sodden with water by the river side— 
Reed-thrushes may like it for their lodgings, 

But to my eyes it is not worth loving ; 

What do I mean by idly staying here 

This evening about such a hermitage ? 


2 
“Foolish are you, indeed! 
Listen to my words! 
You crouch in your hermitage 
And may think it your world, 
But I make this heaven and earth my home 
And live with as soaring a mind! 


3 
‘Though the snail that trusts its life 
To the under-surface of the leaves 
Of the mountain ivy—which, reddening, 
Will soon scatter in the autumn wind— 
Though it limits its shell of its accord 
And, shutting up in that shell, 
May boast of its wisdom in seclusion, 
Yet who will praise its puerile living ? 
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4 


“Though he has not the lordly manners 
Of a large bird soaring into the cloud, 

Yet, flying and shifting as he pleases 

From an alder wood to a chestnut wood, 
The mozu-shrike invariably chooses 

To sit on the highest tree-top in the wood, 
And sounds his dignity with a shrill voice ; 
You, hermitage master, be shamed by him! 


S 


“A man’s life is twenty thousand days. 

To hide its head, to hide its tail, 

To hide its four limbs—‘‘ Hiding Six” 

The tortoise is nicknamed, whose nasty wisdom 
You borrow, wishing only for nothing to happen ; 
You abandon the world in intimacy with poetry 
And, in addiction to poetry, forget the world ; 
Even on the stormy two hundred and tenth— 
The critical day for the crop—when the farmers, 
Looking at the skies, are in lamentation, 

You pay little heed to their deep regret 

And nonchalantly compose your foolish songs, 
Grieving for the dishevelled autumn herbs— 
Patrinia, eulalia, salvia—in your garden ; 

You indulge in versifying for twenty-four hours ; 
You sob and cry and groan from no illness; 
The black ink that smears white paper, 

The black colour of the hair on your head— 
You exhaust them in forming letters, 

Which you leave in this world—for what ? 
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i le! 


6 


“What are songs? What things are they ? 

They are the skeletons of the dreams 

In which those useless idlers laughed and wept! 

When the flesh of red and white melts away, 

The bones remain in the rain-battered field. 

When the traces of dreams of joy and grief are 
gone, 

Songs remain in the world, bleak with winds. 

What are songs? Only the skeletons of dreams! 

Though the skeletons alone remain in the world, 

Do not even the celebrated poets’ names sound sad ? 


ai 


“A man’s life is only twenty thousand days! 

We cannot prolong it by living it sparingly! 

What will our life be worth if it is lived 

Like that of a terrapin, which dries 

Its carcase in the sun and gets old, 

Quietly sleeping on an islet in the marsh? 

Only twenty thousand days, twenty thousand days! 
Set store by spirit and make light of life, 

Smile in the morning and die in the evening. 


8 


“ Flowers bloom on trees only while spring lasts! 
Man is in the world only his own lifetime! 

Oh, let women be loved in the world, 

Let men dare love their country! 

The crimson flowers! The snow-white flowers! 
Let crimson be wholly red! Let snow be pure! 
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9 
“T who was happily born a man 

Washed all other thoughts from my mind 
And retain only one thought: patriotism. 
When it burns and blazes in my breast, 

I am made faintly conscious of the value 
That I brought into the world as a man! 
Men do not sing of the butterfly or bird ; 
Even rustics are grateful to their sovereign. 


Io 

“My feet must walk my own way, 
My hands must shape my own fate; 
You sleep here in your little den, 

I will go off beyond the long bank.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Two fellow-travellers, averse to each other, 
Part at a forked road in the day-time, 

But they feel lonely, as is usual with man, 
When the evening sun shines down the pine vista. 
Even the man to whom, while he was present, 
I was indifferent, is in his absence 

So dear to me that I wish to call him back; 
As the night advances in the silent hermitage, 
The water blackens under the nocturnal cover, 
The willows along the river have no more wind 
And drop into sleep, so does the water also. 


CHAPTER IX 
A STRANGER POET’S SONG. 


I 
“ Brrps sleep in the thicket of trees, 
Fish sleep in the pool of water. 
It is only poets who are foolish 
That do not sleep till late at night. 


“With their rocks, black against the sky, 
Mountains sleep in the depth of the dark. 
Deep in the dark recesses of mountains, 
Clouds sleep in the caves of rock. 

It is only poets who are foolish 

That do not sleep till late at night. 


3 
“Those who are guilty cannot sleep in peace, 
Those who are in love pass a poor night, 
Whereas, not being guilty nor in love, 
Poets are bereft of sleep, pensive, 
And remain awake deep into the night. 
Their absorption meets nobody’s praise, 
Their life dwindles with the oil of the lamp 
By which they are polishing their lines, 
When the riotous rats that despise men 
Run about uttering squeaks in derision. 


4 
“The ancient beau is credited with saying : 
“A small lantern on the road late at night— 
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Who should come home but a hokku-poet ?’ 
To-night, this foolish I—following my poetic friend, 
Who started early in the morning— 

Lost my way and have rambled in the dark. 


5 

“Here is a hermitage inhabited by a man, 
What does the man think by the lamp? 
Though the light flickers and shadows move, 
He does not move, but is lost in thought. 
The willows and water have gone to sleep, 
While he is the only creature left awake, 
May this man also be thinking of poetry ? 
May he be likewise meditating on poetry ? 


6 
“T ask you who sit into the night like this, 
What, then, is the thing you are musing on? 
The willows and water have gone to sleep, 
The birds and fish have gone to sleep; 
Does love worry you, that you sit awake, alone ? 
Or like me are you thinking of poetry ?”’ 
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CHAPTER X 


I 


MASTER. 


“Wat? Like you am I thinking of poetry? 
So then, you too regard poetry?” 


STRANGER. 


“IT am one so much devoted to poetry 
That its love is my life in this world.” 


2 
MASTER. 


“Thank God! Saké at last!—I have the cups. 
Friend, good friend, come into the hermitage. 
Ah, saké-cups have met just their saké! 

Friend, good friend, come into the hermitage.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


STRANGER. 


“THE hermitage has nothing but its four walls! 
How very interesting is the empty hermitage! 
Poetry attracts poverty, poverty attracts poetry. 
The empty hermitage may be full of poetry. 
Ah, the hermitage is good, it is good; 

To talk of poetry in a place like this 

May be mirthful even over half a cupful of tea. 
I have no saké, I have only poetry. 

‘ Saké-cups have met just their saké’ 

Is a good joke from an amusing person! ” 
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CHAPTER XII 


I 
MASTER. 


“My words may seem a joke outwardly, 
But inwardly they are truthful. 

Let the tasteless and scentless rain-water 
Drip to the ground as it pleases, 

But good saké, bright as amber 

We should never pour on the sand. 

Of the bright, amber-coloured, good saké 
We should treasure even a single drop. 
Even that single drop like the dew, 
Which men call only a trivial drop, 

Is said to be a hard-won product 

By brewing the sweet oil pressed 

Out of seventy grains of sweet rice. 

The bright, amber-coloured, good saké 
We should never pour on the sand. 

Be sure to serve it in a jewel cup, 
Serve it in an untainted saké-cup. 


2 
“Did you not say that you had poetry ? 
If poetry is not saké, what may it be? 
From the oil of rice, saké is made, 
From the oil of the heart, poetry is made. 
How many tear drops are the source 
Of one intoxicating line of poetry ? 
Drop by drop, the tears of hot truth 
Gather to make a hard-won poem. 
Saké is precious, poetry is precious. 
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3 
“On the day when I got a cask of saké, 
I wished to obtain a clean saké-cup 
In order to pour the saké in it. 
On the night when I composed a poem, 
I wished in my heart for a friend 
In order to make him listen to it. 
I am worrying my mind at present 
Wishing in vain to make a poem; 
Though I have no saké to offer you, 
Your saké shall not be poured to the ground. 


4 

“Oh, I am ashamed of my saké-cup, 

Which is neither of gold nor of jewels, 

But of the unglazed pottery of Deep-Grass— 
Deep and clean as I wish my heart to be, 

And though it is humble and poor in appearance, 
Please be so kind as not to despise my cup.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


I 
STRANGER. 


“How deep a sense your words have! 
Indeed, poetry may be likened to saké. 
Only, my saké is so thin and tasteless 
That it is not enough to intoxicate men, 
And it has neither the colour nor flavour 
To suit your cup, your beautiful heart. 

Ah, my saké is thin, it is very thin. 
Though it was said by the ancient writer 
That thin saké is better than none, 

Mine is so thin that it is worse than none! 


2 

“Far from man, with no shadow of fire, 
In the cold night-dew and cold morning-mist, 
The monkeys pick and gather wild grapes 
And store them in a hole in the rock ~ 
Under a cliff in the deep-mountain recess, 
And unintentionally saké is brewed ; 

But into the monkey-saké falls a shower 
That carries with it the autumn red leaves. 
The saké is thinned with the rain-water ; 
Even like that spoiled saké is my botch, 
Which I am not justified in offering you; 
I should be ashamed to call it a poem! 


3 
“A delightful poem and good saké 
Invoke the fairy spring to this world, 
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But a clumsy poem and sour saké 
Only make men knit their brows. 


4 
“A poet has a clean, quiet look of longevity, 
But his look has no thick, ruddy, happy colour ; 
His face, over its five hills and four dales, 
Has no spring tint but much of autumn chill; 
How, then, by another present of a bad poem, 
Should I dare make you darken your face ? 
How should I make you knit your brows ? 


5 
“To beauties, jewelled hair-pins should be presented, 
To warriors, fiery chargers should be presented. 
To-night, when I have met you who love poetry, 
I grieve that I have no poem worth presenting. 


6 


“Listen to me, I have a young friend. 

He is as upright as an aspiring bamboo. 
He loves the world but not poetry, 

And yet he has so sweet a disposition 
That every slight joy, anger, or railing 
That escapes his lips becomes a song. 

If I had come here with that friend, 

We should have made this evening happy ; 
Last night we slept in the same bed. 

This morning we started hand in hand, 
Yet along the river, among the rush leaves, 
We lost sight of each other and parted. 
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if 
“In the hand of Lakshmi, Vimala’s daughter, 
There bloomed and bloomed lotus flowers, 
And from the heart of the child of the God 
Of true poetry, many and many songs flow. 
If he were only here, we might have poetry ; 
Indeed, there would be poetry here at once.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


I 
MASTER. 


“ “MEN do not sing of the butterfly or bird, 
Even rustics are grateful to their sovereign.’ 
Singing these coupled lines of song 

Many times in a loud voice, 

A young man, exalted in spirits, 

Passed by this place some time ago. 

I wonder if he was not your friend. 

I had a talk with that young man.” 


2 
STRANGER. 


“Their voices betray the plovers in the dark. 
The words quoted show the author’s character. 
I have no doubt that he was my friend, 
Why did you not make him stay here?” 
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CHAPTER XV 


it 
MASTER. 


“T LOVE poetry with my whole heart, 

He clings to the world with devotion. 

The lover of poetry neglects the world, 

The admirer of the world derides poetry. 

The woodman cuts brushwood in the mountains, 
The old fisherman fishes in the sea; 

Different hopes lead to different works, 
Different minds follow their own turns; 

The east and west, the right and left, 

Each turning his own way, we parted, 


2 
“That man was as tough as steel, 
And I was also as hard as flint; 
Angle against angle made sparks fly, 
And in the darkness after the flashes, 
We at once parted, to meet no more; 
Each severed himself from the other.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


I 
STRANGER. 


“Ou, how unreasonable is your reason! 

Ah, what a groundless remark you make! 

“The admirer of the world derides poetry, 

The lover of poetry neglects the world! ’ 

An absurd reason! Why should it be so? 

Ah, what a groundless remark! Why is that so? 

Black, fawn, chestnut, cream, and lark— 

Horses instinctively may dislike horses of certain 
colours; 

Wood, fire, earth, metal, and water— 

Men’s elements may prejudice them against each other ; 

But why should poetry be hostile to the world ? 

Or what makes the world fight against poetry ? 


2 


“Poetry is a mirror, poetry is a mirror. 
Diverse images are reflected in the mirror, 
Are they not truths of mundane life ? 

If no image exists, the mirror is empty, 
Poetry has no existence outside the world. 


3 
“Mundane life is earth! Mundane life is earth! 
Various flowers grow out of the earth, 
They are each called a poem or a song. 
The nature of earth is seen in the flowers, 
There exists no world, foreign to poetry.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ae 
MASTER. 


“ THouGH the bow-string is servant to the bow, 

It does not take after it but lives straight ; 

Though the target acts the secondary réle in 
archery, 

It does not dance attendance on the arrow. 

Although I deeply respect you as a guest, 

Yet, as I have no mind to deceive myself, 

Let me take the liberty to oppose your remark 

Though I regret to seem audacious to you. 

The bow-string is straight; forgive me! 

The target does not move; forgive me! 


2 

““T shun the world and abandon it, 
And love poetry alone, live in it. 

I do not know if poetry is a mirror 

Or water that reflects the image of life. 
No matter whether flowing or ebbing, 
The current of filth is called the tide; 
Whether in the east wind or in the west wind, 
The arising of dust is called the world. 
A mirror or water, I do not know, 

But how should I care for the shadows 
Of the floating filth and flying dust, 
Not worth seeing and appearing stupid ? 
Who should care for the vain shadows ? 
Not worth seeing and appearing stupid! 
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5 
“ Disgusted with the world, I love poetry! 
Let the Galaxy River gush its water 
On the world to wash its taints away, 
Let a dragon take me up to the sky 
And clear my breast of anguish ; 
This desire, indeed, makes me love poetry! 
So then, listen to me, oh, listen! 
Let tea but be free from a fish-like smell, 
Let a poem but be free from the worldly odour. 
To visualize, by virtue of poetry, 
The vast greatness of the unpolluted sea, 
To imagine myself, by virtue of poetry, 
To be breathing in the clean, dustless air, 
I have ever been wishing and wishing. 
A mirror or water, I do not know, 
But I love poetry, not the world.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


I 
STRANGER. 


‘OH, you are a man who passes his life, 
With a heart like a pebble not soaked 
With water, though in a deep stream, 
All alone, eternally white and hard! 


2 

“Let the wind blow, let the cloud fly, 

It leaves them to the will of the sky; 
Let pools and shoals change their places, 
It has nothing to do with the change. 
Things may move, but it does not move; 
Its place changes, but its mind does not; 
It passes its life as quietly as its nature— 
Do you wish to live like this pebble ? 
How closely you take after the pebble 
That lives lonely, against its own will! 


3 
““O pebble on the bottom of the stream! 
Though your fidelity to principles is noble, 
Are you not too much against the world ? 
O pebble on the bottom of the stream! 
Though your clean whiteness is admirable, 
Yet are you not too hard and too small ? 


4 
“Listen to me, oh, try to listen to me! 
He who hates the world, he who loves it, 
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The angry frowns, the joyous laughs— 

The world has more than room for them both. 
The world with flowers, the world with storms, 
The bright aspects, the dark appearances— 
Poetry has more than room for them both. 


5 


“Listen to me, oh, try to listen to me! 
From the Cross far in the southern sky— 
The constellation so named from its shape— 
To the Pole-star that constitutes the axle 

Of the Great Bear that illumines the Arctic, 
How great is the expanse of the firmament! 
In this high canopy of one whole azure blue, 
The Lodestar cannot be seen with the Cross, 
The Cross cannot be seen with the North Star. 
Though the heavens are boundlessly extensive 
And seem so vast and spacious in thought, 
Yet when woven into a master-poet’s song, 
They occupy only a page of his poem-book! 


6 


“Older than misty, ancient India, 

Older than Egypt whose history is dim, 
Still older, going back to the time 

When no Garden of Eden yet existed, 

Oh, how remote is the Azoic Age! 
Though time is ever so long and eternal 
And its distance is impressed on thought, 
Yet the pen that sketches all ages at once 
Makes it a task of one brief moment! 
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7 
“What would it hate? What would it hate? 
Poetry is all-comprehensive, it is boundless, 
It absorbs heaven and earth, sun and moon, 
It ranges over three worlds and ten directions. 


8 
“The street is broad; it hates nothing. 
Whether in the rain or in the wind, 
When the flowers scatter, it lets them fly ; 
Whether in the east wind or in the west wind, 
When the dust flies, it lets it rise. 


9 
“The sea is magnanimous, not narrow-minded. 
Whether black cormorants or white sea-gulls, 
When there are birds, it bears them swimming on it; 
Whether on the flood-tide or on the ebb-tide, 
When there is dirt, it lets that, too, ride on it. 


Io 
“ Scattering flowers are right, flying dust is right, 
Swimming birds are right, floating dirt is right. 
Five colours mixing, there brocade is woven ; 
Leaves budding and leaves falling, trees grow. 
Poetry is still wider than the street ; 
It is more magnanimous than the sea. 
Poetry is all-comprehensive, it is boundless; 
What would it hate? What would it hate? 


ce 
“The benevolent are never hostile to others, 
Heroes grieve when their foes are dead. 
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Poetry will never hate the world, 

Why should the two be on bad terms? 

Poetry has room for more than the world, 

Do not misunderstand the God of poetry. 

When it is a fact that you love poetry, 

What do you mean by hating the world? 

Ah, it is unreasonable, it is groundless! 

The world is a jewel in the hand of the God of poetry. 


I2 


“Listen to me, oh, try to listen to me! 

In the days when heaven and earth 

Were hardly formed out of chaos, 

And clouds and water were not divided 

And the land was young, floating like oil, 
There were Gods who were born from nothing. 
But in these days, when leaves fall in autumn, 
Flowers bloom in spring, mountains tower, 
Rivers flow, and all laws are already fixed, 
Things are never born from nothing. 

Frost gathers in the cold of morning, 

Ice congeals through the wind of night. 

How does poetry come into existence ? 

You may say that it springs naturally, 

Like a white cloud off the mountain, 

Which drifts about, sporting in the sky; 

But the cloud is fermented from earth and rock, 
And poetry is brewed by the tide of the world. 


13 
“Tn the morning, warm with a quiet drizzle, 
A large fish splashes up from the water, 
But it returns instantly into its element ; 
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Man’s discontent heightens to such a degree 
That he curses this world as ‘ fleeting,’ 

But he cannot get away from the fleeting world. 
In the world where all laws are already fixed, 
Things are never born from nothing. 

The cloud is fermented from earth and rock, 
Poetry is brewed by the tide of the world. 
Sundry pieces of poetry, products of thoughts 
Of men of bodily existence tied to the world, 
May each and all have the scent of the world, 
May each and all have the feature of the world. 
These scents and these features of the world— 
Are they not all poetry just as they are? 


14 
“On the day when flowers bloom, sing of them 
And perpetuate their fragrance in the song. 
On the moonlit night, sing of the moon 
And depict her brightness in the song. 
Do not shut your eyes to the flowers and worry 
And waste the ninety days of spring light. 
Do not close the early doors and pass aloof 
From the merry autumnal moonlit night. 
The wind is a song, the cloud is a song; 
The snow is a song, the mist is a song; 
The warbling of the nightingale is a song ; 
The skimming of the swallow is also a song. 
Lift your head and see heaven and earth, 
The Creator makes us, from day to day, 
Presents of the songs that are inexhaustible. 
If we only represent things as they are, 
There can be composed excellent songs. 
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5 
“Let it be grief or joy that comes to man, 
What is a cry or laugh if it is not a song? 
War or peace, as the time may have it, 
Every evil or blessing is nothing but a song. 
See, in the spring wind of the time of peace, 
The parents smile with their infant child 
As they buy a toy-balloon and make it hold it; 
Where their eyes meet there is a song. 
See, in these days of terrible warfare, 
There before the local deity of the village, 
A white-haired old woman bent with age, 
Anxious about the welfare of her son, who is 
Facing the hardships of the Manchurian plain, 
Prays with many tears falling like hail 
On the back of her big, knuckled hands 
Joined closely in fervent supplication— 
Is there not in these tears a sad song ? 
Joy is a song, grief is a song. 
After many years’ longing of mutual love, 
The two lovers’ desire is to-day satisfied ; 
The gold-foiled screen, the nuptial cups, 
The palpitating hearts—that is also a song. 
A woman sees her husband off at the station ; 
He is equipped and called to the front ; 
She suppresses her tears before the others 
With her silk handkerchief between her teeth ; 
The wife’s feeling—that is another song. 
In the days of peace, adorn and colour 
The world of peace with smiles and songs ; 
In the days of war, depict the features 
Of the world of war in lasting songs. 
Do not shut the ears to life’s diversity, 
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Nor look away from the joyful world. 
Love is a song, sin is a song, 

Fantasy is a song, regret is a song, 

A brave man’s anger is also a song, 

A benevolent man’s grief is a song, 

Hot tears are a song, hot blood is a song, 
The patriotic spirit that burns and burns 
Is also a song—it is surely a song, 

The passion for home that gushes and flows 
Is also a song—that is also-a song. 

Lift your head and look all directions ; 
The world makes us, from day to day, 
Presents of inexhaustible songs. 

If we represent things just as they are, 
There can be composed excellent songs. 


16 
“There is no fish that lives out of water, 
Neither can a man get clear of the world; 
So, on the flowering day, sing of flowers, 
And be gay with them and get drunk ; 
On the moonlit night, sing of the moon 
And stroll about singing in her light. 
The colours of the world and life’s flavour— 
Are they not poetry, just as they are? 
Poetry should owe its existence to life; 
Why do you, with your love of poetry, 
Try vainly to hate and forsake the world ? 


17 
“Those who fell stumbling over the ground 
Curse it, but they rise again by its aid; 
They cannot be on foot off the ground. 
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Those who hate and give the world up 

Shun it, but they get along by its help; 
They cannot be independent of the world. 

If it could entirely be got rid of, 

We might be right in hating the world, 

But though we renounce our bodies as empty, 
Yet, if we feel cold on the day when it snows, 
We are proved not free of the world we hate; 
Then the complaint ‘the fleeting world’ 

Is a vain, idle talk repeated to no purpose! 
Lost in poetry and hating the world, 

You may confine yourself to the hermitage, 
But during these days of national danger, 

Can your mind be unconcerned and at ease ? 
Can your mind be unconcerned and at rest?” 


IgI 


CHAPTER XIX 


I 
MASTER. 


“ THE gold needle touches my eye’s cataract! 
Oh, I can never have my mind at ease! 

In these days of national danger, 

My mind is distracted by doubts, and suffers. 
When the wind rages in the human world, 
The sea of the mind surges in a tumult, 
And my ship of poetry fouls and drifts! 

I ponder in vain for poetical inspiration, 
Vexed am I with fret, worry, agony! 

The gold needle touches my eye’s cataract! 
Oh, I can never have my mind at rest! 


2 
“The gold needle touches my eye’s cataract! 
The exceedingly keen, acute words of yours 
Have now made my mind’s eye see the truth. 
I desired that I could live all alone 
And drew poetry from the depth 
Of the innermost core of my heart 
That neither falsifies nor deceives. 
I desired to dig a well in the field 
Even so deep that no deeper was possible, 
And to obtain from the rock bottom 
Cf the well, absolutely clean, pure water. 
I see that you teach me to scoop up water 
From the clearer currents of life 
Which run each with its distinctive look. 
You teach me to scoop up good water 
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Wheresoever I may come across it: 
Either at a mountain foot or in a gorge, 
Or among rocks under the moss, 

Or in a brook through the bamboo-grass, 
Or in a rapid, rushing with white foam, 


3 
““My mind’s eye is now opened to the truth. 
No water is more water than that in a well! 
No water is more water than that in a spring! 
Despite that one is as good as the other, 
In summer, in a drought of the dog-days, 
When the clouds had in them no rain, but fire, 
I worried because my little well dried up, 
And I could draw no water from it. 
The quiet, peaceful yesterday 
Of the world with a fertile rain has gone, 
And I meet the turbulent to-day 
Of war with its whirlwind of dust ; 
I find my little mind startled and worried 
As my poetical fancy has deserted me. 


4 
“ Indeed, poetry is all-comprehensive. 
Indeed, man cannot quit the world. 
Truly, the Creator makes to man 
Presents of inexhaustible songs. 
In fact, this world gives us presents 
Of the songs that are inexhaustible. 
When we get free from the illusion, 
‘Water can be got only by digging a well,’ 
And go from the well and look away, 
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There is a clear river, a clear fall; 

There was more than we could scoop up. 
When seen by Jivaka’s marvellous eyes, 

Of the various grasses, thick in the field, 

No grass but is a medicinal herb. 

Poetry cannot be said to spring and gush 
Only from one’s innermost depth of heart ; 
Four seasons in Nature, seven human passions— 
Of various and diverse features of this world, 
The things that are not poetry will be few, 
Few will be the things that are not poetry. 


5 
*‘ The small hermitage! What is it good for! 
Leaving the hermitage and lifting my eyes, 
And smiling and singing in the time of peace, 
And singing of war in the days of war, 
I will leave my songs to posterity! 
Realities are songs. Imaginings also are songs! 
The small hermitage! What is it good for! 
It is not the sole abode of the God of poetry : 
Where is a place in the whole universe 
That he does not make his abode ? 
All the heavens and the earth are his, 
His temple; this I have come to know! 
Now that I stand out of the hermitage, 
All heaven and earth are clear in my eyes.” 


CHAPTER XX 


““T, THE small bird, have a small voice 
And may stumble in my imperfect tune, 
But now fresh, after a long night dream, 
My heart is stirred in the morning sun, 
And shaking off the branch behind me, 
To which I used to trust my ease, 

I will start, beating my wings high 

On the cold, fresh morning breeze, 

Fly over the field of thousands of miles, 
Search and search about the fragrance 
Of the flowers that I do not know yet, 
Sing and sing to make the God smile, 
And. return for the bounty of the God.” 
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NOTES 


NOTES 


Page 20. 


AxXa1ko.—Once when Emperor Yuryaku, who reigned in Japan 
in the fifth century after Christ, went out for amusement to the 
River Miwa (in Yamato Province), he chanced to see a wonder- 
fully beautiful young girl washing clothes by the river-side. 
The emperor ascertained by asking that her name was Akaiko, 
and he told her not to marry, as he would send for her some 
day. He returned to the palace. Akaiko reverently waited 
and waited in vain eighty years for the commands of the 
emperor, who had entirely forgotten what had happened. 
Akaiko, however, thought that, though her face and form were 
Jean and withered and she had no hope, her disappointment 
would be unbearable if she did not show the emperor how truly 
she had waitedi So she took some gifts with her, and, putting 
on dye-red clothes to appear young, presented herself in the 
palace, where the emperor, not recognizing her, asked who she 
was. In answer, she told him in detail all about their meeting 
of eighty years back. Thereupon the emperor was greatly 
startled, and took profound pity on her unrewarded faithfulness. 
He conferred on her an august song, which made her soil her 
red sleeves with tears, it is said. (For a more vivid picture of 
the story as it appeared in the Kojiki, or Records of Ancient 
Matteys, see Basil Hall Chamberlain’s translation of the book.) 


Lotus IN THE Bay oF Kusakat.—A simile Akaiko used 
in her song expressing her envy of the young beauties. Kusakaé 
is in Yamato Province. 


THE WHITE OAK . . . Mount Mfmoro.—A simile the Emperor 
Yuryaku used in his song to describe the withered appearance 
of aged Akaiko. Mount Mimoro is in Yamato Province. 


Page 21. 


THe River Miwa.—See the note on Akaiko. The whole 
sixth stanza describes an immortal Akaiko, who will never 
age, like the historical Akaiko, 


Page 22. 


A STAR... OF MUSK.—The well-known story of the” Chinese 
woman of matchless beauty, Princess Yang, who was ‘beloved 
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by the Emperor Yuen Tsung, of the T‘ang dynasty (in the 
eighth century after Christ), enrolled among the ladies of his 
seraglio, and raised in the harem to the highest rank, “ Kwee-_ 
fei,” a title second in dignity to that of empress. The voluptuous 
monarch worshipped her and listened to any sinister advice of 
hers, consequently of her family’s, and thus he brought the whole 
affairs of State into corruption and confusion. No expense was 
spared in gratifying the caprices or the covetousness of this — 
family of favourites, until at last, when they came to Ma-wei, 
in their flight from an advancing force of insurgents, their 
beaten and famished soldiery rose in revolt and demanded 
the death of the bewitching lady. With unutterable anguish 
the still fondly enamoured monarch was constrained to order 
her to be strangled. 
Page 23. 

FRANKINCENSE . . . THE JEWELLED HAIR-PINS.—The allusion 

is to the story of Princess Yang. 


Page 24. 

Princess YANG.—The whole passage of stanzas 10, II, 12, 
and 13 describes the ideal Yang Kwee-fei, not the murdered 
Yang Kwee-fei. 

Page 25. 

THE LUNAR CAPITAL OF THE CASSIA-TREES.—In China it was 

imagined that cassia-trees grow in the moon. 


THE BriGHT SUN Hatt.—The name of the hall where Yang 
Kwee-fei lived. It is pronounced in Chinese “‘ Chao-yang.”’ 


Page 26. 


Mount Pu-cHov.—In Chinese it means “ Imperfect Moun- 
tain.” 


Nu-Kua.—One of the Chinese mythical sovereigns, said to 
have been the sister and successor of Fuh-hi, 2738 B.c. The 
whole story runs as follows: Toward the end of her reign, 
among the feudatory princes was Kung Kung, the official 
administrator of punishment. Violent and ambitious, he 
became a rebel, and sought by the influence of Water to over- 
come that of Wood (under which Nii-kua reigned). He did 
battle with Chu Yang, another feudal lord, but was not victorious ; 
whereupon he struck his head against the Imperfect Mountain 
and brought it down. The pillars of the heavens were broken 
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and the corners of the earth gave way. Hereupon Nii-kua 
melted stones of the five colours to repair the heavens, and 
cut off the feet of the tortoise to set upright the four extremities 
of the earth. Gathering the ashes of reeds, she stopped the 
flooding waters, and thus rescued the land of Ki (the early seat 
of the Chinese sovereignty). (Adapted from W. F. Mayer’s 
translation.) 
Page 31. 
Lou-ran.—A noted rebel in China of the Han dynasty. 


Page 32. 

AFTER THIRTY MILES A FOOL BECOMES WISE.—Emperor Wu 
of Hwei, in China, was once walking along with Yang Hsiu. 
They saw on the roadside a tablet with a riddling inscription, 
which the emperor could not understand, though his companion 
did at once. The latter, however, was asked not to tell it until 
the emperor thought it out himself. He went on walking and 
thinking for thirty miles, and at last its meaning dawned upon 
his mind. But he acknowledged that he was thirty miles behind 
his friend in wisdom. This gave origin in China to a saying: 
“ The difference between the wise and the foolish is thirty miles.” 
One Chinese mile is not much above one-third English mile, 
so that thirty Chinese miles is a little more than ten English 
miles. 

Page 37. 

THE O-FANG PaLacE.—A magnificent palace built by the 
Chinese emperor, She Hwang, of the Ts‘in dynasty, 212 B.Cc., 
near the city Hien-yang, his ancestral capital. 


Page 4t. 

FIvE wors.—The withering of the crown of flowers, the 
pollution by the dust of the heavenly raiment, a deadly sweat, 
a feeling of dizzy blindness, and the loss of all joy. (Basil 
Hall Chamberlain’s Things Japanese, p. 469.) 


Page 42. 

UmrGawa.—A woman in a drama by a Japanese dramatist , 
Chikamatsu Monzaeman (1653-1724). 

Yosuino, Hatsust.—Both are in Yamato Province and noted 
for cherry-blossoms. 

TosHINARI.—Fujiwara-no-Toshinari, a celebrated poet of Japan 
in the thirteenth century after Christ. 
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Page 44. 

WHEN IT IS OPENED... THE CASKET.—The allusion is to 
the well-known old Japanese story of a fisher-boy, Urashima, 
who was given a casket by his beloved sea-princess, Otohimé, 
and opened it against her instruction, to find nothing in it but 
the sudden weight of a fabulous old age. 


Page 46. 

T'ao.—T’ao Yiian-ming, a Chinese poet (A.D. 365-427) of 
very retired habits, contemporary with Li T’ai-po. He is said 
to have planted willow-trees near his hermitage and played a 
harp with no strings. The author assumes that he has T’ao 
for his neighbour. 

Page 65. 

Kine Hstanc.—A Chinese king of Ts‘u noted for his great 

stature and martial prowess, in the second century B.C. 


LE-1'1EN.—Po Lé-t'ien, or Po Chii-i, one of the most celebrated 
Chinese poets of T’ang dynasty (A.D. 772-846). 


THE REFLECTION OF A BOW.—An old Chinese story of the fearful 
guest who thought he saw a snake in his wine, which in truth 
was nothing but the shadow of a bow on the wall. 


Page 70. 
THE WHIRLPOOL OF Awa.—A noted vortex at the entrance 
to the Inland Sea of Japan. 


Page 75. 

THE GOLD-WINGED BirD Kinc.—A fabulous bird in a Buddhist 
book, 

Page 76. 

O-Curyvo.—A mistress of a tea-house in Yedo (at present 
Toky5d) in the latter part of the eighteenth century. She was 
known for her humorous verses written under her pen-name 
““Shékad6” (Pine Blossom House), her house being called 
“Waka-matsu-ya’”’ (Young Pine House). 


Page 8o. 
Lapy Kuvo,—One of Yang Kwee-fei’s sisters. 
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Page 81. 


: DRUNK AND FRANTIC . . . A HUNDRED POEMS.—The allusion 
is to Li Tai-po (a.D. 699-762), the most widely celebrated among. 
the poets of China. 


THAT MASTER POET.—Li Tai-po. 


HE Is SAID TO HAVE, ETC.—A story of Li Tai-po. 


Page 82. 
THE cow on Snow Mountarn, Etc.—An old Hindoo story. 


Page 86. 


THE TREE-HOLLYHOCK.—The hibiscus, also known as the 
rose of Sharon. The reference is to a celebrated hokku by the 
master of this form of verse, Basho: ‘‘ Alas, the tree-hollyhock 
‘of the roadside was eaten by the horse !”’ 


Page 94. 
THE BRAHMIN PaLacE.—In Hindoo mythology a palace 
where Brahmin lived. 


S1x Passtions.—Those five passions corresponding to the five 
senses and the sixth to satisfy the will. 


THE MOUNTAIN GAMMER.—The reference is to the Japanese 
No drama, Yama-uba. 
Page 96. 


THE OLD VERSE.—A quotation from a poem by Tu Fu 
(A.D. 712-770), a celebrated poet of China, contemporary with 
and second only to Li Tai-po. 


Page 99. 
MEN SHOULD RATHER DIE... GREAT WALLS.—A_ reference 
to an old Chinese poem by Chin-chen. 


Page 108. 
Tue Lanp or Peacerut Bays.—A euphonic appellation of 
Japan. 
Tue Great E1cut Istanps.—Another name of Japan, which 
was thought to consist of eight islands. 
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Page tio. 
fuyo-TYPHOON.—A typhoon blowing skyward. 


FuNRIN-TYPHOON.—A typhoon blowing earthward. 


Page 112. 


HoOrar.—One of the fabulous three isles of immortals. The 
Chinese pronounce it “ P’éng-lai.”’ 


Page 136. 

THE MOUNTAIN IN THE SOUTH . . . THEIR GODDESS-MISTRESS. 
-—An old Hindoo story. This goddess was the goddess of mercy, 
called Avalokitesvara, one of the Bodhisattvas. 

THE LAMBS . . . TO MASTER THEM.—An old Chinese story, in 
which it is told that Hwang Ch‘u-p‘ing (in the fourth century 
after Christ), at the age of fifteen. led a flock of sheep into 
Mount Chin-hua, where he stayed more than forty years. At 
length his brother discovered him seated in his cave, surrounded 
by blocks of white stone. On being asked where his sheep were, 
the mage uttered a sound, and the blocks of stone were at once 
transformed into a vast flock of living sheep. 


Page 138. 
THE RIVER Isuzu.—In Isé Province of Japan. On its upper 
course stands the shrine of Amaterasu (the Sun Goddess). 


Page 139. 
YAMATO.—The classical name is used for the whole of Japan 
as well as for one of its provinces, where the first sovereign 
of Japan, Emperor Jimmu, established his capital. 


Page r61. 
YUan-MING.—T‘ao Yiian-ming. (See the note to page 46.) 


Page 170. 


THE ANCIENT BEAU.—Ibara Saikaku, a Japanese novelist and 
hokku-poet (A.D. 1642-1693). 


Page 175. 


Derp-Grass.—Fuka (deep), kusa (grass), a noted place for 
pottery, near Kyoto, Japan. 
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Page 176. 
THIN SAKE IS BETTER THAN NONE.—Words of Su Tung-p‘o, 
a celebrated poet and writer of China (A.D. 1039-1101), 


Page 178. 
VIMALA.—Name of a legendary Hindoo. 


Page 186. 
THREE WORLDS.—tThe past, the present, and the future, 


TEN DIRECTIONS.—The eight cardinal points of the compass 
and up and down. 
Page 194. 
JrvaKa.—tThe greatest physician of ancient India. 


SEVEN HUMAN PASSIONS.—Joy, anger, grief, fear, love, hatreé 
and desire. 
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The Tale of Genji 


By Lapy MURASAKI 


TranstateD sy ARTHUR WALEY 
Demy 820, 105.6d, 


This tale, the work of a Japanese Court lady of the eleventh century, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Arthur Waley, ‘whose versions 
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